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HEIRS OF TIME. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 


Inscribed to Edward Bellamy. 





From street and square, from hill and glen 
Of this vast world beyond my door, 

I hear the tread of marching men, 
The patient armies of the poor. 





The halo of the city’s lamps 
Hangs, a vast torchlight, in the air; 
I watch it through the evening damps; 
The masters of the world are there. 





Not ermine-clad or clothed in state, 
Their title deeds not yet made plain; 
But waking early, toiling late, 
The heirs of all the earth remain. 


Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep, 





"MONE 519. The children of each outcast heir 
jing, BOSTON, MASS. The harvest-fruits of time shall reap. 
The peasant brain shall yet be wise, 
° The untamed pulse grow calm and still; 
P. LaCOSTE, d pulse grow calm and still 


The blind shall see, the lowly rise, 
And work in peace Time’s wondrous will. 
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Some day, without a trumpet’s call, 
This news will o’er the world be blown: 
“The heritage comes back to all! 
The myriad monarchs take their own!” 
—The Nationalist. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As the WOMAN’S JOURNAL goes to press, 
the monument to the Pilgrims is receiving 
its dedication at Plymouth, Mass., with 
elaborate ceremonies. But the best way 
to honor the forefathers and foremothers 
would be to carry out to their logical con- 
clusion the fundamental principles of a 
righteous commonwealth, and to enfran- 
chise that half of the population who are 
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The Montana constitutional convention 
has voted against woman suffrage, 29 to 39. 





submit the question to a vote of the men 
(the papers say it is to be submitted toa 
vote of “the people,” but they mean, of 
course, to a vote of the men) in 1890. 
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The Supreme Court of Michigan has just 
confirmed the decision of the lower courts, 
that in Michigan women may vote for 
School officers. 

g and Chorus Classes: ++ 

The women of the village of Coopers- 

town, in Otsego County, N. Y., are no 
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atas: representation. A section of the new 
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lature provides as follows : 


Upon any proposition to raise a tax or 

&ppropriate the same or to purchase prop- 

erty, all persons residents of said village, 

Whether male or female, of the age of 

twenty-one years, whose names appear 

upon the assessment-roll and are liable to 
assessed for such tax, shall be entitled 
Vote, and no others. 
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The Albany (N. Y.), Times says: 


“This is a step toward woman suffrage 
— probably will have an effect 


t hout the State. It is not exactly 
good democratic doctrine, as it imposes a 
Property qualification, and the democratic 
doctrine is that there are many thousands 











The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Assocation at | 


still taxed without representation and gov- | 


In North Dakota, it has been decided to | 


roperty who are quite as much interested 
fn the maintenance of good government as 
the heaviest property-owhers are. But it 
is still a progression in woman suffrage, 
which every one intelligent enough to see 
clearly the right of that much agitated 
and too-long delayed reform will be glad 
to welcome.” 


+ 
+ 


The Albany Times further says: 





‘Tt will make a precedent in the course | 


of time. 
reach even Albany, where live some of 
the wealthiest, most intelligent and most 
public-spirited women, who are allowed 
no representation in any of the municipal 
boards, who would be jeered at by the 
most ignorant of the men should they offer 
to vote, and who yet pay their thousands 
annually into the city treasury for the 
public expenses. If they are represented 
at all at the polls, it is by their coachman 
or their colored waiter. It is one of the 
curious yet one of the solemn facts that at 
the election, last fall for president and 

overnor, one of the noblest institutions 
in this city, presided over by a noble array 
of good women, sent forth from its walls 
only one voter, the janitor, who voted for 
Cleveland on the general ground that 
when we had free trade there would be 
no need of paying for anything. A\l- 
though the above quoted clause in the 


Cooperstown charter is one that seems to | Thi 
| This 


have been deftly inserted unknown to the 
legislature that passed it (for the legis- 
| lature never knows what is in a village 


It will probably, ere many years, | 


We published a few weeks ago the pro- | 


test against woman suffrage that appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century. The following 
is the reply to it, published in the Fort- 
nightly Review. More than two thousand 
signatures of women in favor of suffrage 
were sent in to the Fortnightly: 

One hundred and four ladies have ap- 
pealed in the June number of the Nine- 
teenth Century to **the common-sense and 
educated thought of the men and women 
of England against the proposed extension 


| of the parliamentary suffrage to women.” 


For more than twenty years the sup- 
porters of women’s suffrage have been ap- 
pealing to “the common-sense and edu- 
cated thought” of the men and women of 


| their country to show cause why those 


charter), yet we doubt not it will stand | 


before the courts if any one wants to con- 
test it.” 


—¢oe—— —— 
fev. Hugh Price Hughes, M. A., a 
leading light among the English Metho- 
| dists, is preaching in London a series of 
rousing woman's rights sermons, which 
are published from week to week in the 
London Methodist Times. His utterances 
are outspoken, radical and courageous to 
an extraordinary degree. 
— 02> 
The sixth plank of the platform adopted 
by the Ohio State Prohibition Convention 
says: ‘No citizen shall be deprived of the 
right to vote on account of sex.” 





Oe O———"" 


The interstate convention of the W. C. 


T. U. recently held a five days’ conference | 


in Mountain Lake Park, Md. They 
adopted resolutions demanding one stand- 
ard of morals for men and women, and 
declaring it worse than treason to with- 
| hold the power of the ballot from the vir- 
| tuous and intelligent women of the home, 


and lodge it with the vice and ignorance | 


of the saloons for home’s destruction. 


+ oe- 


A project for a college for young women, 
after the general plan of Vassar, has been 
started at Chattanooga, Tenn., by Professor 
Cooper, a gentleman of high educational 
standing in the South. A beautiful and 
commanding site across the river has been 
chosen, and a movement has been started 
to found a library for the college. Pro- 
fessor Cooper has himself given a well- 


reference library of 1,000 volumes, and 


| each party leader was calling on women | 


women who fulfil the qualifications de- 
manded by law of male electors, and have 
been admitted with good results and with 
no appreciable harm whatever to various 
other franchises, should still be denied 
the exercise of the parliamentary vote. 
**Common-sense” may take fright at an en- 
tirely new experiment. It was not un- 
natural that persons of a cautious disposi- 
tion should view with apprehension any 
change in the status of women which it 
was feared might endanger the quiet 
of home life, and introduce an element 
of djscord between men and women. 
apprehension was even felt at 
time in regard to the admis- 
sion of ladies to hear debates in the 
House of Commons. But experience and 
a more cultivated common-sense have re- 
moved these fears. Women have been ad- 
mitted to many kinds of electoral privi- 


one 


| leges and to much public work involving | 


grave responsibility, and none of the ap- 
prehended evils have followed. Nature is 
very strong; women have not ceased to be 
women because they have learned Latin, 
or voted for County Councillors, or be- 
come Poor Law Guardians. The *“‘Ewig 
Weibliche” has not only survived all this, 
it has been strengthened. The specially 
womanly work of the care and education 


| of children, the nursing of the sick, the 
| reclamation of the wreckage of society, | 


the study of the purely domestic arts, are 
now undertaken by women with more 
system and more devotion than at any pre- 
vious period. 

The ladies who sign the protest avow 
their belief that the influence of women in 
politics tells on the side of morality. 


“Common-sense” appears to indicate that | 


any force which tells on the side of mor- 
ality in politics would be of benefit to the 
State if it were given a legitimate and con- 
stitutional form of expression through ad- 
mission to the franchise. The protesting 
ladies, however, fear that the beneficial 
moral influence now exerted by women 
on politics would be “seriously impaired 
by their admission to the turmoil of active 
political life.” It should not be forgotten 
that whether women vote or not, all par- 
ties in the State are now inviting them to 
take part in the turmoil of active political 
life. Within a few days of the appear- 


ance of the protest, Lord Salisbury was | 


addressing the ladies of the Primrose 
League and Mr. Gladstone was addressing 
the ladies of the Liberal Federation, and 


| toenter into the fight to help his own side. 


Hon. A. J. Hodder has given 500 volumes | 
more upon literary and scientific subjects. | 





+++ 


| The second Woman's Congress at Paris | 


| appears to have been a brilliant success. 
We shall give a report next week. 


+> +— — 


Referring to the assertion sometimes 
sneeringly made by coarse-minded men, 
“When my wife goes to the polls and 
| votes, she can wear the breeches,’’ the 
| Glenrock (Wy.) Graphic says: 

‘*We have known men to make such a 
remark, and afterwards, after having re- 
sided in Wyoming a few years, and wit- 
| nessed woman suffrage in Operation; after 
| observing the quiet and orderly influence 
| of women’s presence at the polls; after 
noting the courtesy and respect with 
which they are treated; after becoming 
eonvinced that a woman is capable of 
casting her ballot at least as intelligently 
as the average man, and realizing that a 
lady may exercise the right of suffrage 
and be a lady still—after having studied 
| all these things, we have known these 
| men to regard it as their duty to see that 
| their wives were furnished with convey- 
| ances that they might go to the polls and 
| vote.” 





+o+ 
Mrs. Zerelda McCoy and other women 
are circulating the following pledge among 
the voters of Washington Territory: 
Whereas, The right to representation in the 
—— is a cardinal principle of American 
| Republicanism, and whereas the men of Wash- 
| ington Territory have on three separate occasions 
| @ chised citizens without discrimination 
| on account of sex; therefore 
| Resolved, That we, the undersigned electors, 
| wil} refuse to vote for the ratification of the new 
| State Constitution, unless it contains a provision 


omtats suffrage upon women citizens on equal 
terms men. 





As a matter of fact, no contested election 
now passes without each party availing 
itself of the help of women. It is not in- 


: | tended here to argue whether this is de- 
shos ‘ very valuable classical and | © rhe. 
chosen and very valuable c | sirable or undesirable in 


itself; but it 
must be obvious that it is a state of things 
which puts the quiet, retiring woman, to 
whom the publicity and rowdyism of elec- 
tions are distasteful, ata disadvantage. It 
would be easy for such a woman to walk 
to the polling booth and give a vote; but 
so long as women may make speeches and 
canvass electors, but not vote, the quiet, 
typically domestic woman is precluded 
from the only expression of her political 
views which would not be repugnant or 
impossible to her. 

It is certainly strange to hear ladies who 


are foremost in inviting women to organ- | 
ize themselves on this side or that of the | 


greatest constitutional struggle which has 


taken place during the last two hundred | 


years, gravely asserting, as they do in this 
protest, that it would be a misfortune to 
admit women to a share in the ordinary 
machinery of political life. Women form 
apart of ‘“‘the machinery” already; and 
the very same ladies, or some of them, 
who deprecate, in the Nineteenth Century, 
the introduction of women into political 
controversy, are, as presidents and vice- 


presidents of political associations, urging | 
upon their fellow-countrywomen the duty | 
of mastering difficult and complicated | 
political problems, and describing to them | 


how they should organize themselves, and 
what work they should undertake, with 
the view of influencing the verdict of the 
country at the next general election. It 
would be almost incredible, if it were not 
true, that some of the very ladies who are 
working most actively in this way and 
urging other women to work, assert in 
this protest that the necessary and normal 
experience of women ‘“‘does not and can 
never provide them withsuch materials for 
forming a sound judgment,” in questions 
of grave constitutional change, ‘‘as are 
open to men.” The comparison with men 
cannot but remind us that, in Lord Tenny- 
son’s words, we have for good or ill taken 
“the s of the plough.” The woman 
householder and property-owner, whom it 
is proposed to enfranchise, need not fear 
comparison in education, in knowledge, in 


ing, in materials for forming a sound judg- 
ment in questions involving grave consti- 
tutional change, with the vast mass of the 
newly enfranchised electors. If personal 
fitness for the intelligent exercise of the 
franchise be the main consideration, the 
women who would be enfranchised cannot 
be held to be less fit to vote than the chim- 
ney-sweeps and laborers who vote already. 
Not here and there one, but in thousands 
| of cases all over the country, women, as 
| employers of labor, enable a number of 
men to possess votes, while they, whose 


ment on political questions may be pre- 
sumed to be superior to that of the men 
they employ, are precluded from voting. 
One of the things that recommends wom- 
en’s suffrage to many minds is the un- 
doubted fact that it would tend to raise the 
average of intelligence and education 
| among the electorate. 

The ladies’ protest gives prominence to 
the fact that women’s work for the State 
is different from that of men, and that 
many minor differences follow as a natural 
consequence from the fundamental differ- 
ence of sex. This difference is one of the 





representation. If men and women were 
exactly alike, and thought and felt alike 
on all subjects, if their work in the world 
were exactly the same, women would not 
suffer, and the State would not suffer, from 
the non-representation of one part of the 
homogeneous mass. But, being different, 
that wherein they differ remains unrepre- 
sented. It is a loss to the State that wom- 
en’s knowledge of home and domestic life, 
their experience on such subjects as the 
care of children and the service of the 


| poor, should not have its weight in in- | 
fluencing the representation of the coun- | 


| try and the course of legislation. It 
| is not urged that these things, of which 
women have a special knowledge, should 
have a preponderating influence; but if 
Parliament is to be the mirror of the na- 
| tion, they should have their place in the 
| representative system. More than one in- 
| Stance could be adduced in which blunders 
| have been made in Parliament because, 
while the naval, military, banking, agri- 
cultural, and other interests were fully and 


| zealously represented, the interests of the | 
home and domestic life were too much for- | 
If every member of Parliament | 


gotten. 
had ten or twelve per cent. of. women 
among his constituents, he would be much 
more apt than he is at present to think, 
| when any new bill is placed in his hands, 
‘*How will thisaffect home life? What will 
the women in my constituency think of 
this?” 

Equally gratuitous with the assumption 
that *‘common-sense” supports the exclu- 
sion of a valuable moral force from repre- 
sentation, is the assertion that the demand 
for women’s suffrage proceeds merely from 
afew women of property who feel them- 
| selves aggrieved by the denial of the par- 

liamentary vote. It may be noted in pass- 
| ing that the names of women who live by 

their work are very qantily represented in 
the Nineteenth Century protest; whilst those 
| who are in ordinary parlance spoken of as 
workingwomen are conspicuously absent. 
Ou the other hand, hundreds of thousands 
of women, chiefly of the working class, 


have for years been petitioning Parliament | 


for the suffrage. The largest halls in all 
the largest towns of the country have been 
filled to overflowing by women of all class- 
es making thesame demand. In working- 


women’s clubs the subject of women’s suf- | 


frage is not much discussed because, to 
| quote one of the members, ‘*You can't dis- 
cuss when you're all agreed.” Large num- 
bers of the poorer classes of professional 
women, those who maintain themselves by 
| teaching and writing, are warmly in favor 
of an extension of the suffrage to their 
own sex. It is desired to speak with all 
personal respect of the ladies who signed 
the Vineteenth Century protest; they have 
as great a right to express their opinions 
as those who disagree with them (that is, 
if all women are not out of court, because 


ing a sound judgment on questions of grave 
constitutional change”). But the obvious 


| teenth Century is that they are those of la- 
dies who ‘“‘have but fed on the roses and 
Jain in the lilies of life.” They have 
| been surrounded by every comfort, un- 
purchased by effort on their part. The 
names of very many are chiefly known 
through those of the distinguished men 
who have fought the battle of life for 
them. Hardly one has stood alone in the 
world to ‘“‘journey her stage and earn her 
wage” with no one but herself to look to 
for help. May it not be hoped that these 


ing a sound judgment on this question of 
grave constitutional change’ are more 
likely to be possessed by those to whom 
fortune has decreed a less sheltered nook 
from the storms of life? 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, whose work in 


into contact with large numbers of women 
who earn their living by teaching, was 
speaking a few weeks ago on the aspect of 
women's suffrage in regard to the needs of 
this class. She said her 


‘educational work at Cambridge had brought 
her largely into connection with women of the 
professional classes who were working for their 
own support, and often for that of their families 
as well; and it was from their point of view that 
the question of women’s suffrage naturally pre- 
sented itself to her. She thought it was often | 
forgotten how numerous those women were, how | 
large a proportion of the women of the moreedu- | 


[Concluded of Second Page.) 


education and means of forming a judg- | 


strongest claims which women have to | 


of their alleged ‘‘lack of material for form- | 


criticism of the list of names in the Nine- | 


ladies will see that ‘‘the materials for form- | 


connection with education has brought her | 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


PunDITA Ramapar is lecturing to 
crowded audiences in Bombay on the edu- 
cation of women. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GovuGak, since her re- 
turn from the Pacific coast, has been kept 
busy in the lecture field, and is addressing 
great audiences. 

Mrs. ROE, the wife of E. P. Roe, has 
erected over her husband’s grave a hand- 
some granite monument, with a number of 
quotations from his best-known works en- 
graven upon it. 

Emity 8. Bouton, in the Toledo Blade, 
in answer to a young girl’s question 
whether she thinks it right for women to 
vote, gives a column article, setting forth 
her reasons for an aflirmative reply. 

Mrs. FANNY KELLOGG BACHERT -has 
taken the second prize for painting in the 
Western Art Exhibition, held at Omaha, 
where a large number of pictures of high 
artistic quality were entered for competi- 
tion. 
| Mrs. FLORENCE Howe HAtt and Mrs. 
Mavup Howe Et .iorrt have undertaken to 
write an account of the life and education 
of their father’s deaf, dumb and blind pu- 
pil, the Jate Laura D. Bridgman. They 
will be glad to receive any letters, papers, 
ete., relating to the subject. Mrs. Hall’s 
address is Scotch Plains, N. J., and Mrs. 
Elliott's, Newport, R. I. 

Mrs. 8. E. Eastman, of Canandaigua, 
| N. Y., well known as a speaker in the mis- 
sionary circles, last year filled her hus- 
band’s pulpit Sunday evenings, by ar- 
rangement with the church, and to the sat- 
isfaction of the congregation. She has now 
accepted a call as regular supply of the 
Congregational Church at Brockton, N.Y., 
and under her ministrations the church is 
said to be flourishing as never before. 

Mrs. CLARA McD1armip, of Little 
Rock, president of the Arkansas Woman 
Suffrage Association, will accompany her 
son to Ann Arbor, Mich., in the fall. 
While he: son is taking the four years’ 
collegiate course, she will enter the law 
school. There is something very pleasant 
in the idea of mother and son thus pursu- 
ing their studies at the same time. Mrs, 
McDiarmid recently gave a ‘Sunflower 
Tea” to the Little Rock Equal Suffrage 
Association. 





Miss JANET ACHURCH, the actress who 
has had such brilliant success in London 
in the part of Nora, the heroine of Ib- 
sen’s *‘Doll’s House,” says she would not 
advise any young girl to become an actress 
in the hope of earning money. She says: 
‘The profession is terribly overstocked. 
You may make a pound a week when you 
are employed, but how often you are out 
of anengagement! I have got on fairly 
well, but it is only a few years since I had 
a dinnerless Christmas for lack of the shil- 
ling or two necessary to pay the carriage 
ou the Christmas hamper sent me from 
home. It is a hard profession even at the 
best, and at the worst it is terrible.” 

SIGNORA ZAMPINI SALAZARO has been 
sent to England by the Italian govern- 
ment, to inquire into and report upon the 
schools and colleges for women. This 
lady edited for more than a year an Italian 
magazine devoted to women’s interests, 
| which was finally suppressed, through 
the influence, it is said, of the Jesuits, and 
in spite of the countenance and support of 
(Jueen Margherita. ‘The Queen,” says 
Signora Salazaro, “tis fully aware of the 
| condition of women in Italy, and does all 
she can to raise the status of women. 
She employs a woman doctor, but preju- 
dice is so strong that, despite royal pat- 
ronage, the doctor has only a small 
practice, though she is well received in 
society.” 

REV. ANNA H. SHAW has spent most of 
her summer vacation at East Dennis, 
Mass., among her old parishioners, many 
of whom still try to persuade her that she 
ought to abandon reform work and devote 
herself wholly to preaching the gospel. 
She tells them that in lecturing for woman 
suffrage, social purity and temperance, 
she is preaching ‘applied Christianity.” 
Miss Shaw was pastor of the Methodist 
church at East Dennis for seven years, 
and is much beloved there. During six 
years of this time she did double duty, 
preaching every Sunday afternoon for a 
pastorless Congregational church which 
invited her first as “supply,” and was 
never willing to give her up afterwards. 


| Miss Shaw has been the gpest of Mrs. 


Lucy Stone for the past week. She will 
begin her fall work by preaching two ser- 
mons at Rochester, N. Y., next Sunday. 
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"WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE—A REPLY. 


[Concluded from First Page.) 


cated classes were unmarried and dependent on 
themselves. They were apt to lead somewhat 
isolated lives, and, being out of sight, to be out 
of mind. Nevertheless, they were existent, and 
large numbers of them were very active and use- 
ful members of society. And it seemed anoma- 
lous and indefensible that they should be left to 
struggle for existence—just as they would if they 
were men—should have the burdens of i wae 
ble and inde; t citizens, as men had, and 
et that whatever protection to their interests 
e representation would afford them 

should be withheld from them.” 


The position of women of the industrial 
classes is one where the protection of rep- 
resentation would be of special use. Their 
industrial position is constantly liable to 
be threatened by hostile legislation. ‘T'rades 
unions are exceedingly and naturally jeal- 
ous of the competition of women’s labor. 
They are powerfully represented in Parlia- 
ment, and hardly a session passes without 
some attempt being made to protect by 
law the trade interests of men, and so ham- 
per and restrict the industrial employment 
of women. The case of the pit-brow wom- 
en is not yet forgotten. It may be con- 
tended that this instance is favorable to 
those who argue that women can protect 
their interests without representation. It 
is true that, by vigorous effort, by stump- 
ing the country, by scattering broadcast 
photographs of the women in their work- 
ing clothes, by diligent ‘‘lobbying” in the 
House of Commons, and also because the 
interests of the women coincided with 
those of their employers, the pit-brow 
women have held theirown. But who can 
tell how soon the attack on their industry 
will be renewed? The representatives of 
the men’s and women’s side of the ques- 
tion met not very long ago. One who 
spoke on behalf of the men’s trades union 
said, ‘**You have won now, but we shall 
win in the long run, because we have votes 
and you have not.” If the women were 
represented as well as the men, attempts 
to deprive women by law of an honest and 
healthy way of earning a living would 
never be made, and, consequently, much 
friction and mutual anger, always so much 
to be deprecated between the sexes, would 
be avoided. 

The ladies in the Nineteenth Century sup- 
port their case by stating that ‘‘all the 
principal injustices of the law towards 
women have been amended by means 
of the existing constitutional machinery.” 
They may not know that the law still rec- 
ognizes in a mother no legal rights over 
her children during the lifetime of her hus- 
band. A husband may remove his chil- 
dren entirely from their mother, not allow- 
ing her even to see them or correspond 
wih them, and this for no moral fault on 
her part, but just because he chooses to 
have it so. ‘The inequality of the divorce 
law is another well-known instance of the 
cases in which the existing constitutional 
machinery has remained placidly content 
with a state of things unjust to women. 
The inequalities of the law of intestacy, 
us regards men and women, are so fla- 
grant as to be almost ludicrous. Existing 
constitutional machinery has arranged that 
in almost every case of intestacy the male 
relatives get the lion’s share. ‘Thus, if a 
woman die intestate, all she has, to the ex- 
clusion of her children and nearest rela- 
tives, goes to her husband. But if a hus- 
band die intestate, in no case does his wife 
inherit all he has. 


dren, and one-third to the wife. 
are no children, but the intestate leaves a 
wife and a father, they receive half each. 
If there are a wife and distant relatives, 
the wife receives half, and the other half 
is divided amongst the next-of-kin. If 
there is a wife and absolutely no other 
relative whatever, the wife still receives 
only half, and the other half goes to the 
Crown. 

A similar kind of inequality is main- 
tained as regards probate. A widow has 
to pay duty on every piece of furniture 
and every article of plate and jewelry in 
her house. Every item of hers and her hus- 
band’s common property is assumed by 
the law to be the property of the husband 
only, and on passing into possession of it 
the widow has to pay duty to the uttermost 
farthing. She is thus frequently called 
upon to pay duty on articles which she 
may have bought with her own earnings, 
or which have been given her by her own 
relatives. If she is so unwary as to have 
had a common banking account with her 
husband standing in his name, she has to 
pay probate on her own money as well as 
on his. It is unnecessary to point out that 
to the whole professional class this neces- 
sity of paying probate on what in many 
cases is the widow’s own property comes 
at a time when she is impoverished by the 
death of the chief bread-winner of the 
family. Nosuch harassing and exacting 


. demands are made upon a man who loses 


his wife. The assumption of the law is 
that all their joint property is his only, 
and he pays no probate on plate, furni- 
ture, etc., which they may have worked 
for and bought together. 

It is not, however, denied that some of 
the most g: oss of the injustices of the law 
to women have been remedied during the 
last ten or twelve years. ‘This has been 
due in great part to the untiring exertions 
of the same men and women who are now 
urging the justice and the expediency of 
extending the parliamentary suffrage to 
women. Neither the removal of injustices 
nor the progress that has been made in the 
social status of women owe much to the 
ladies who sign the Nineteenth Century 
protest; but they are kind enough to say 
that they rejoice in every improvement 
that has already taken place in the posi- 
tion of women, and they appear to acqui- 


esce in the removal of injustices which ‘ 


have been already removed. But they seem 
to think improvement may be carried too 
far. They are like Mr. Brooke in Middle- 
march: ‘The fact is, human reason may 
carry you too far—over the hedge, in fact. 


* It carried me a good way at one time; but 


I saw it would not do. I pulled up. I 
way upintime. Butnottoohard.” In 
ike manner these ladies have no fault to 


find with the 
been made by 





If there are a child or | 
children, two-thirds go to the child or chil- | 
If there | 


; ernment, in connection with which women 





efforts which have 


— 


others to ve the posi- 
tion of women, socially and legally. But 
the time has come to *puall up.” ‘The 
emanci 


pating process now,” they de- 
claré, ‘‘reached the finics fixed by the 
physical constitution of wemen.”..-It is 
not plain why the recording of a vote for 
a member of Parliament should be beyond 
the limits fixed by the physical constitu- 
tion of women. If women may “‘nurse the 
sick and take care of the insane,” if they 
may sit on school boards and on boards of 
guardians, it is not easy to see why their 
physical constitution stands in the way of 
their putting a piece of paper in the ballot- 
box at a parliamentary election. Miss 
Florence Nightingale, when she went out 
to the Crimea, had, for several months, 
ten thousand sick and wounded men under 
her care. She has been known, in the dis- 
charge of her duties, to stand for twenty 
hours at a stretch. Here was work of 
which it might, with much plausibility, 
have been said that it was outside ‘‘the 
limits fixed by the physical constitution of 
women.” And yet it was found that her 
work was truly womanly, and has hada 
lasting influence for good on an important 
department of women’s work for all time. 
If the extension of the suffrage to | 
qualified women is granted, no more will 
be required of each woman elector in the 
way of physical or mental effort than is 
now required of each male elector. In the 
first place, she will be free to vote or not 
vote as she chooses. T'alk about having the | 
suffrage forced upon her is nonsense. She 
will not be required to have a complete 
mastery of finance, or to take the lead and 
supervision of commerce, or to direct the 
discipline of the army and navy, or to 
have mastered the whole of the recent | 
history of British policy in Egypt, South 
Africa and India. If no men were allowed 
to vote unless they obtained a pass in all 
these subjects, the number of electors | 
would be considerably reduced. At the next | 
general election the question which will 
be most prominently before the electorate 
will be that of Home Rule. It cannot be 
that the ladies who sign The Nineteenth 
Century protest think that this is a sub- 
ject on which the physical constitution of 
a woman forbids her forming a rational 
judgment. For several of the protesting 
ladies have already expressed their adher- 
ence or opposition to Home Rule and are 
urging other women to do the same. The 
objections which they urge to women’s 
suffrage on the ground of women’s want 
of knowledge of finance, of the army and 
navy, of commerce, and foreign policy 
and so on, would have weight if it were 
proposed to appoint women to be heads 
of the departments to which these great | 
national interests are intrusted. ‘They 
have no weight whatever when applied to 
the much humbler function of voting for | 
a member of Parliament. 
Again the ladies say: ‘“‘We look for the | 
increasing activity of women in that | 
higher State which rests on thought, con- 








science, and moral influence; but we pro- 
test against their admission to direct | 
power in that State which does rest on 
force—the State in its administrative, mil- 
itary, and financial aspects—where the 
physical capacity, the accumulated ex- 
perience and inherited training of men 
ought to prevail without the harassing 
interference of those who, though they 
may be partners with men in debate, can 
in these matters never be partners with 
them in action.” In the first place, it may 
be pointed out that the distinction sought 
to be drawn between the State which rests 
on force, and the Mate which does not 
rest on force, is illusory. The ultimate | 
basis of all law is a combination of moral 
and physical forces. This is as true of the 
law administered by a school board or a 
board of guardians as it is of the highest 
departments of the State. Municipal gov- 


have votes, rests on the police force, and 
ultimately on the power of demanding 
military support. Women occupy towards 
the physical force, on which all govern- 
ment rests, exactly the same relation as 
the great majority of men, that is, they help 
to pay for it. If no man were allowed to 
vote unless he provided in his own person 
part of the physical force on which gov- 
ernments, whether municipal or imperial, 
rest, we should go back to the crudest 
form of Cesarism, or government by 
an armed force. Every man whose age or 
physical infirmity unfitted him to bear 
arms would be disfranchised, and of course 
deprived of all administrative authority. 
Two-thirds of the statesmen who, at 
present, on both sides of politics, direct 
the policy of the country, nearly all the 
journalists who influence the ultimate 
decision of the nation as to peace and war 
and other great questions of State, would, 
if the rule laid down by the ladies were 
made absolute, be excluded from all inter- 
ference with politics because their age, 
physical infirmities, or physical incapacity 
precluded them from providing in their 
own persons the physical force by which 
the decrees of governments are carried 
out. Mr. Froude once suggested that 
when war was impending between two 
nations, the Secretaries of State for Foreign 
Affairs should be informed that if they 
failed to come to an amicable understand- 
ing, the first act of the drama of physical 
conflict should be a personal encounter 
between the two ministers, armed with 
revolvers, in the back aoe of the Foreign 
Office. He urged that this condition 
might have a powerful influence in facili- 
tating a settlement of international dis- 
putes without recourse to arms. At 
present, however, the ingenious sugges- 
tion has never been seriously considered. 
One set of men debate, discuss and decide 
on a policy that results in war; another, 
and a totally different set of men, fight and 
bleed and die. The exigencies of division 
of labor seem to render it impossible that 
the men of debate should be identical with 
the men of action. Journalists _sitting 
comfortably at their desks, may, if they 
wield a. waspish pen, goad and sting two 
nations into war. Stock exchange spec- 
ulators have been known to —s a 
conflict for the sake of influencing the 





price of securities, No one talks of dis- of women and the illogical nature of the. 
rotesters’ arguments are well set forth, | 


franchising these men; and yet the en- 
franeeent of wanes househol 
and property owners is objected to because 
they would vote ay or no in ng of 
peace and war, without being 
of men in the actual conflict. 
There are many assumptions entirely 
unsupported by facts and experience in | 
the Nineteenth Century protest. One is | 
that women, if they vote, must say fare- 
well to that ‘*womanly influence” which | 
is supposed to be such a powerful factor 
in politics at the present time. Every 
woman’s influence is just so much, making 
allowance for the factitious influence of 
rank, as her character entitles her to. If 
she is courageous, modest, truthful, dili- 
gent, sympathetic and regardful of the 
rights and interests of others, she will be 
a power for good in whatever entourage 
she finds herself. Influence comes from | 
character. Having a vote or not having a | 
vote will not affect ‘‘influence,” except in.| 
so far as it affects character. The Nine- 
teenth Century ladies, no doubt, think that 
voting in parliamentary elections will | 
lower the character of women, but the 
by no means — that this belief is well- 
founded. All experience, as far as it has | 
ne, points in the opposite direction. In | 
those countries in which the course of | 
| 


civilization has developed and encouraged 

the independence and emancipation of | 
women, the character of women, and con- | 
sequently the whole national character, is | 
far higher than in those countries where | 
women have been subjected to more com- | 
plete political and social subservience. | 
‘Those who support women’s suffrage do so, | 
not in any spirit of vulgar antagonism or | 
rivalry with men; they recognize frankly 

and fully the differences between men and | 
women; they do not at all wish to see 
those differences disregarded, least of all 
do they wish women to cease to be | 
womanly; they do not base the claim of 

women to representation mainly on the 

acknowledged injustice of the exjsting 

laws to women; but they support it be- 

cause the experience of other enfranchis- 

ing acts has shown that the responsibility | 
which goes with the right of voting has a | 
good influence on character; because the | 
exclusion of otherwise qualified citizens | 
from the right of voting on the ground of | 
sex alone, encourages the view that | 
women are not called upon to act or think | 
about the concerns of their country; and 
because the admission of women to repre- | 
sentation is an adjustment of their political | 
status, bringing it into harmony with 
changes which have already taken place | 
in their social, educational, and industrial | 
status. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 





BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, 
JULY 12, 1889. \ 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Before this reaches Boston, you will | 
have read the ample, not to say the ex- | 
haustive rejoinders to the protests against | 
woman suffrage which have appeared in | 
the July numbers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and the Fortnightly Review, with the 





| judicious selection of eminent names given 


to the latter, from the thousands of signa- 
tures that have been sent in by women in 
favor of the political enfranchisement of 
the sex. The subject is fully treated in 
the Women’s Suffrage Journal, and Miss 
Becker has also contributed an able arti- 
cle to the Manchester Guardian, with | 
some important names attached toit. The | 
press, both metropolitan amd provincial, 

have come forward handsomely in favor 

of woman suffrage. 

The articles in the Nineteenth Century 
are by Mrs. Fawcett and Mrs. Ashton | 
Dilke. Mrs. Fawcett cites a curious his- 
torical parallel. In 1772, a measure was | 
before Parliament called the ‘‘Non-Con- 
formists’ Relief Bill.’ Its object was to 
repeal the cruel persecuting laws against 
dissenters. As with the present woman | 
suffrage bill, a majority of the House of | 
Commons were in favor of the repeal, and 
public opinion also favored it. But before 
the measure was passed, a petition was 
presented by dissenting ministers praying 
Parliament to maintain all the disabilities 
to which they and their brethren were sub- 
jected, and declaring that they were con- 
tent with the law as it stood. Ina like 
spirit, these ladies of title and culture of 
our day declare they are content with 
their legal disabilities, and plead for their 
continuance. Mrs. Fawcett then proceeds 
ironically to thank the protesters for ac- 
knowledging the *‘importance of women,” 
and for commending their services in “the | 
care of the sick, the insane, the poor and in 
education,” etc., but points out that hard- 
ly any of the one hundred and four ladies 
who thus rejoice in women’s works have 
lent a hand in the difficult beginnings of 
these efforts of amelioration. Amongst 
the four or five exceptions to this con- 
demnation is notably Lady Stanley, of 
Alderley, who has been a generous friend 
to better education for women. The 
ladies who initiated the improvements in 
education and in the legal position of 
women of the last twenty-five years are, 
almost to a woman, in favor of woman 
suffrage. Amongstthese may be reckoned 
Madame Bodichon, Miss Emily Davies, 
Miss Clough, Miss Beale, of Cheltenham, 
and the other heads of women’s colleges. 
In social and benevolent work, Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler, Mrs. Lucas and Miss Cons, and all the 
distinguished medical ladies, may be added 
to the list. The injustice of the position 





partners | of the highest-elass of men, such as 


| has concluded its deliberations. 
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d we are reminded that the woman suf. | 
frage movement has received the support 


late J. 8. Mill, Lord Iddesleigh, Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, Sir Henry Maine, Charles Dar- 
win and Prof. F. D. Maurice. 

Mrs. Ashton Dilke welcomes the oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage to the front, 
with the satisfaction of a general who pre- 
fers a disciplined assault on his fortress to 
the system of sharp-shooters and‘ free 
lances which he has hitherto been called 
on to meet. She disclaims the right of 
women who, with very few exceptions, 
have given neither time nor energy nor 
money to carry the reforms they com- 
mend, to arrest all further progress, and 
adds : 

‘*Ladies like the protesters, who have 
intellect and social position, can always 
write to the papers and magazines, and 
can command the sympathy and attention 
of public men; but the supporters of 
woman suffrage aspire to help those other 
women whose lives are spent in humble 
toil, whose work is ill paid, whose educa- 
tion has been defective or entirely neg- 
lected.” 

In reply to the protestors’ preference 
of feminine influence to political action, 
Mrs. Ashton Dilke says: 

‘One of the grave disadvantages about 
peeing feminine influente for femi- 
nine votes is the extremely demoralizing 
effect it has always had on men’s charac- 
ters to find the female part of the commu- 
nity entirely dependent on them for their 
rights and privileges.” 

Mrs. A. Dilke makes some other good 
points, and declares herself to ‘‘feel re- 
freshed and invigorated by being told that 
more information on the question is want- 
ed” as a prelude to victory. 

Of the seventy-eight congresses that are 
to meet in Paris this year, two are dis- 
tinctively for women. ‘The first of these 
It was 
agreed finally that Paris is to be the cen- 
tre of the Women’s International Federa- 
tion. M. Leon Richer was unanimously ap- 
pointed president. Each country is to have 
one representative at home and another 
in the Paris centre. Ladies present agreed 
to act as representatives of the Federation. 
France, America, England, Scotland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium and Poland 
were represented, and it is expected that 
other countries will join who will several- 
ly keep Paris informed, and communicate 
through their representatives all that is 
being done for the advancement of women 
in their respective countries. 

You will be interested to hear that a 
‘*National Home Reading Union,” on the 
model of the ‘Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle,” has recently been estab- 
lished in England. Dr. Paton, of Notting- 
ham, is its moving spirit. The first sum- 
mer assembly of the society is to be held 
next week at Blackpool, a favorite seaside 
resort on the Lancashire coast. The in- 
augural meeting is to be addressed by Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Prof. Stuart, Dr. Percival, 
and other men of science and learning. 
‘Honor to whom honor is due.” It is 
freely acknowledged that we owe this at- 
tempt to acclimatize the Chautauqua Cir- 
cles to your example and experience. 

I have yet another debt to acknowledge, 
in Mr. E. Bellamy’s most suggestive and 
spirit-stirring book, which is only now re- 
ceiving the notice it deserves in this coun- 
try. In The Sower, the organ of the New 
Fellowship, the first number of which has 
just appeared, there is a long and appre- 
ciative review of ‘‘Looking Backward,” as 
a contribution to the literature of social 
reform as valuable, in its way, as Henry 
George’s ‘‘Progress and Poverty” and 
Lawrence Gronlund’s ‘*Co-operative Com- 
monwealth” have proved. Another article 
in The Sower is headed “Dawn in Ameri- 
ca,”’ and describes sympathetically the 
Nationalist Clubs, giving a summary of 
the programme of the journal Dawn, and 
stating that “great stress is laid on the 
necessity for measures of social reform, 
such as woman suffrage, civil service re- 
form, the eight hours’ movement, Mr. 
George’s tax,.etc., leading up to the 
nationalization of the land and means of 
communication, and finally to the nation- 
alization of all industry and business, as- 
sociation in the place of, competition,” etc. 

The ‘‘New Fellowship” is an offshoot 
from the Pioneer Club. The latter has been 
in existence since 1881. Ithad its origin in 
the need felt by a number of separated 
friends of kindred aims and pursuits for a 
medium for the free interchange of thought 
and opinion. The Pioneer is a quarterly 
magazine, the organ of the club, which 
consists of about two hundred members, 
fifty of whom are women, resident in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. Periodical 
meetings are held in London, Edinburgh 
and elsewhere, and there is a lending 
library of pioneer books. 

The ‘‘New Fellowship” carries out in 
practice many of the theories of the Pio- 
neers. “It is based on the conviction that 
those who accept the principles of ffee- 
dom, equality and brotherhood should ob- 


=: lations) the world. It aims to 
: Iss 8, in order that by 
ration and by mutual help and stim. 
= mney ‘May the more fully realize the 

social ideal, and may commend it to 
others by practical example as well as 
by precept.” 

A school, on lines in accordance with 
the ¥New Fellowship” principles, is about 
to be opened at Abbotsholme in Stafford. 
shire, and the names of Edward Carpen- 
ter, M. A., and three other pioneers of 
eminence in science and literatare, as wel] 
as the higher humanities, are guarantees 
of excellence in the new project, and of 
the moral and religious, no less than of 
the liberal, basis on which it is conceived, 

REBECCA Moore. 
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MRS. GARFIELD’S BREAD. 


In a recent number of a little paper 
published by the pupils of Hiram College, 
O., of which General Garfield was once 
the president, appeared an extract from a 
letter written by Mrs. Garfield to her 
husband more than ten years ago, and 
intended for no eyes but his. It fell into 
the hands of President Hinsdale, who 
made use of it in a lecture to the students, 
The extract is as follows: 


“T am glad to tell that out of all the 
toil and agg ey of the summer 
just ended, I have risen up to a victory: 
that silence of thought since you have 
been away, has won for my spirit a 
triumph. I heard said something like this 
the other day: ‘There is no healthy 
thought without labor; and thought makes 
the laborer happy.’ Perhaps this is the 
way I have been able to climb up higher. 
It came to me one morning when | was 
making bread. I said to myself, ‘‘Here | 
am, compelled by inevitable necessity to 
make my own bread this summer. Why 


not consider it a pleasant occupation, and . 


make it so by trying to see what perfect 
bread I can make?” It seemed like an 
inspiration, and the whole of life grew 
brighter. The very sunshine seemed flow- 
ing down through my spirit into the white 
loaves, and now I believe my table is fur- 
nished with better bread than ever before, 
and the truth, old as creation, seems just 
now to have become fully mine—that I 
need not be the shrinking slave of toil, but 
its regal master, making whatever I do 
yield me its best fruits. You have been 
king of your work so long that maybe 
you will laugh at me for having lived so 
long without my crown; but Iam too glad 
to have found it at all to be entirely dis- 
couraged even by your merriment.” 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS IN 
GEORGIA. 


The Newnan (Ga.) Herald and Advertiser 
says of Hon. W. Y. Atkinson’s bill for the 
establishment of an Industrial College for 
Georgia girls: 

‘This is one of the most important sub- 
jects of State legislation that has been 
mooted for years, and we are glad to know 
that one of Coweta’s representatives is the 
first to give practical direction to the move- 
ment. We have never been able to under- 
stand why our young men should have su- 
perior claims upon the bounty of the State 
than have our young women. ‘The State 
expends annually between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars for the higher education 
of her young men, and not one dollar for 
the education of young women. No sel- 
sible or satisfactory explanation can be 
offered for this narrow-minded policy— 
this unnatural partiality. There are thou- 
sands of worthy, ambitious young women 
in the State whose dependent circum- 
stances force them to rely upon their own 
exertions for support. Why should they 
not be allowed the opportunity of making 
themselves proficient in some useful occu- 
pation by a regular course of technical 
training, such as is now afforded the young 
men of the State, and thus prepare them- 
selves for the practical duties of life? The 
establishment of such an institution would 
open numerous avenues for pleasant and 
remunerative employment, give dignity to 
female labor, and sensibly elevate the light- 
er occupations in the scale of manual and 
commercial importance. Similar institu- 
tions have been established in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and other States, and they have 
been successful to a degree that has fully 
justified the wisdom of the venture. [0 
these schools girls receive not only a fair 
collegiate education, but are also instructed 
in the arts of telegraphy, printing, stenog- 
raphy, type-writing, bookkeeping, dres* 
making, and a score of other light occup* 
tions not included in the above list, by 
means of which a graduate may easily 0b 
tain employment and become self-suppor 
ing. But whether this necessity exists oT 
not, the consciousness that she is equip 
with a trade or profession, and has acquired 
sufficient dexterity to measure ability witb 
manual experts wherever the field of com 
petition is open, imbues her with a spirit 
of independence that the most finished 
classical education cannot give, and that 
even wealth does not always insure. 

“It is undoubtedly a great question, and 
one whose discussion at this timely jaa 
ture should not be confined to one body: 
one locality, or one man. Mr. Atkins? 
ean be depended on for the full perform 





serve those principles as far as possible in 


ance of his duty in bringing the matter 
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“Both,” says tl 
“Then they will 
trouble.” 

He is mistaken ; 
nowadays know s¢ 
bacteriology and 
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AINING FOR GIRLS IN 
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as 


the notice of the public and presenting it 
in the best light possible to insure a favor- 
able consideration at the hands of the Leg- 
jslature; but he does not seek to be the 
sole champion of the measure. The ques- 
tion is of sufficient general importance to 
merit the attention of newspapers, teach- 
ers, lawyers, merchants, farmers, and me- 
chanics, as well as legislators. Indeed, it 
js a proper subject of discourse for our pul- 
pits, because it is one that vitally affects 
the future welfare and happiness of a class 
of worthy, aspiring young people who are 
more than willing to engage in any honor- 
able calling that promises an independent 
support, and yet who, under the existing 
state of things, are becoming more help- 
less and dependent each year.” 

——~+ oo 


ANGELS OR COOKS? 


CHicaco, ILL. 

“Both,” says the mayor of Chicago. 
“Then they will have no time to give 
trouble.” 

He is mistaken; for the good cook must 
nowadays know something of chemistry, 
bacteriology and natural science. She 
wants her daughter to be up to the mark, 
too. The woman who knows how to take 
good care of the bodily welfare of her 
family is not the one to neglect the spirit- 
ual. 

The times are past when the French 
proverb, ‘‘Il faut prendre son mari par la 
bouche,” was the motto of the average 
woman. This proverb amounted to, 
“Cater to him, or coax him.”’ Good hus- 
bands do not want to be “‘led by their 
palate” any longer. They want their 
wives to be their helpmeets, as they ought 
to be. Mayor Cregier told us that ‘‘the 
men of this broad country would blush 
for shame the day it should .be necessary 
to legislate to give woman her inherent 
rights.” But is it not woman’s God-given 
right to see into what hands the education 
of her children is given? to see that 
the most important years of their lives are 
not wasted? Rights! Nay, it is a sacred 
duty. The theory of Mayor Cregier is 
good, if he would act up toit. Does he? 
No; not a single woman was appointed to 
assist Mrs. Mitchell in her arduous work. 
The three ladies whose names were pre- 
sented by the Chicago Woman’s Club had 
been carefully selected by that body of 
earnest workers. ‘They are not only good, 
strong, intelligent, bright and able women, 
but women who have a public name, and 
whose business capacity has been proved. 
They were supported by the [Illinois 
Woman’s Alliance, a body that represents 
not women only, but also a large number 
of voters; and the pithy address, asking 
for their appointment on the School Board 
of Education, was willingly signed by the 
best men and women of Chicago—judges, 
clergymen, doctors and business men. 
Did the mayor look over those signatures 
before he decided ? 

What will the women do now? They 
will quietly take up the work, visit schools, 
investigate, compile facts, discuss them, 
and report. We shall have three hundred 
women, three thousand, may be, instead 
of three, to do the work. 

The decision of our mayor, like the pro- 
test against suffrage by the English ladies, 
will strengthen the cause. Those of us 
who till now did not wish for suffrage, 


realize that we can do nothing without it. 
A. 
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HOLY SPEECH FOR WOMEN. 


‘At the recent national convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Rev. Way- 
land Hoyt, D. D., said in an address on 
“The New Prayer-Meeting :” 


The New Prayer-Meeting is the prayer- 








meeting of Christian Endeavor, and the | 


Treason why the new prayer-meeting of 
Christian Endeavor is the best is because 
it is a reversion to the old typical prayer- 
meeting of the New Testament. 

That old typical New Testament prayer- 
meeting was a prayer-meeting which gave 
holy speech to woman. Look there! What 
is that? That shining, mighty, celes- 
tial, wavering, gleaming tongue of flame! 
Behold it! It is on the head of Peter. 
Yes. It is on the head of James. Yes. 
It is on the head of Matthew. Yes. 


It | 


is on the head of the son of Alpheus. | 


Yes. It is onthe headof Mary. Yes. 

ison the head of Salome. Yes. 

the head of Mary Magdalene. Yes, -yes. 

In all that company there is not a single 

head unmitered with the celestial flame, as 

— on women’s heads as on the heads of 
en. 

Unmitered in the prayer-meeting, wom- 
en prayed for the gift, or they would not 
have received the gift; and when the gift 
came, it came to woman just as much as to 
man, for the shining, wavering flame was 
on the heads of all of them. 

Paul says, ‘‘Let the women keep silence 
in the churches.” Yes; Paul does say 
that, and if I believed that Paul meant, 
when he gaid that, what is the common in- 
terpretation of his meaning, I would sub- 
mit to the apostle; I would not say that 
the world has outgrown the apostle. I be- 
lieve in implicit and accurate and abundant 
Submission to inspired authority; but be- 
Cause I am sure that the usual interpreta- 
tion of that Scripture has been a huge mis- 
conception and blunder, I declare that the 
Fag prayer-meeting of Christian Endeavor 

in close accord with the old typical 


It | 
It is on | 





prayer-meeting of the New Testament, be- 


cause it givesto woman holy speech ; for do 
you know what the meaning of the words 
**keep silence” is? Paul says, ‘‘Do not let 
the women lall, lall, Jall.”. Don’t you see 
what he means? That is the Greek word 
lali, which means to make a disturbance 
and a contention. ‘Paul says never let 
women do that. The men had better take 
that to themselves as well. But Paul does 
distinctly say, ‘‘When a woman prayeth 
or prophesieth, let her do it with her head 
covered.” That is, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, in decent fashion. A 
woman may pray in the church. Prophe- 
sying is simply foresaying your faith in 

esus and your love for Him, and exhort- 
ing others to come to Him, and Paul dis- 
tinctly admits that women find tongue for 
praying and for grt ty in the meet- 

s of the church. 

Therefore, I declare the new prayer- 
meeting of the Christian Endeavor is in 
exact accord with the old typical prayer- 
meeting of the New Testament, because it 
does give to woman, and insists on giving 
to woman, and God grant it, may forever 
and continually insist on giving to woman, 
holy speech. ese miserable padlocks on 
the gracious lips of woman ought to be un- 
locked and broken off and flung away for- 
ever. 


+++ 
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A NEW INDUSTRY FOR WOMEN. 


A woman accustomed to preparing food 
for the siek found it necessary to support 
herself. She tried sending cake to the 
women’s exchange, but was not success- 
ful. She then thought of delicacies and 
tempting tidbits for invalids, and she has 
been so successful in this undertaking as 
to reap a rich harvest. The rich and the 
poor both patronize her, and the comfort 
to hotel and boarding-house residents can 
hardly be told. Physicians, who know so 
well the value of well-made, nourishing 
dishes, free from grease and tempting in 
appearance, are delighted with this new 
industry, and recommend it most highly. 
Now that the experiment has shown so 
happy a result, other women have entered 
on it, and many ladies furnish now the 
delicacies which the sick and convalescent 
need. Oftentimes a lady of wealth leaves 
an order, or sends by mail, that certain 
nutritious dishes shall be sent daily to a 
suffering man, woman or child. The 
women who look for employment and find 
it not, will often, if they stop to consider 
what is the one thing they can do well, 
find, like the originator of this work, that 
there is a demand for homely and unob- 
trusive productions.—The Trained Nurse. 
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THE WHEEL FOR WOMEN. 


A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette says: 
“Now, when it is feared by the pessimistic 
that the higher education of women will 
interfere with their maternal functions, no 
kind of exercise can be as beneficial to 
them as cycling. My attention has been 
called to this fact by a letter I have just re- 
ceived from a woman doctor of New Eng- 
land, who has been practising medicine | 
successfully for the last seventeen years, 
and can therefore speak from experience. 
She is an enthusiastic cyclist. She writes: 
‘So many of our women of to-day are com- 
plete failures in child-bearing that in look- 
ing for a sound, natural reason I find it, or 
think I do, in the fact that they take very 
little exercise which develops pelvic and 
thigh muscles. Women and girls are 
pushed into this quiet by their dress.’ 
Those who think all forms of sport unwom- 
anly should lay this to heart. The fact is 
that women are physically in need of as 
good sound exercise as men, and it may be, 
by emancipating themselves from the old 
conventions, and sharing manly sports as 
well as manly studies, they will do much 
to counteract the physical weakness which 
is their inheritance from their mothers and 
grandmothers, whose noblest ideal was to 
stay at home in ladylike repose of mind 
and body.” 
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THE LAW OF FEDERAL SUFFRAGE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In your issue of the 20th ult. you are 
kind enough to notice anargument of mine 
on the law of federal suffrage, yet unfor- 
tunately you do not state that the argu- 
ment is based upon, and derives its value 
from, a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which, for the first time, 
affirms that the right to vote for members 
of Congress is based upon the Constitution 
of the United States. . In its former deci- 
sion on the same subject, it had ruled that 
such right does not exist, and that the Con- 
stitution does not confer the right of suf- | 
frage upon any one. The last decision is, 
therefore, at variance with the former, and, | 
as the Constitution of the United States 
makes no distinction of sex among federal 
electors, the decision applies to women as 
wellas tomen. A copy of the argument 
will be sent to any of your readers who 
may desire to see it. FRANCIS MINOR. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

[This latest decision affirms that in each 
State those persons who are entitled by 
the State constitution to vote for the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature, 
are entitled by the United States Constitu- 
tion to vote for members of Congress.— 
Eprrors WOMAN’s JOURNAL]. 








HUMOROUS. ° 
“Those apples seem small.” ‘Well, 


what can you expect when you open the 
wrong end of the barrel ?”— Boston Beacon. 


Mr. Jonathan You are charming 
to-night. Miss Penelope Peachblow—In- 
deed, what nice things you men say! Mr. 
Brown just told me the same thing. Mr. 
Jonathan Trump—(anxious to depreciate 
his rival) Of course you don’t believe he 
meant it. 


Young Father—Blamed if I know what's 
the matter with the baby,{doctor, but she 
cries all the time. Doctor—Perhaps she 
has been cutting her teeth. 
—I don’t believe it, doc; she hasn't had a 








Young Father | 


knife or anything sharp to play with since | 


she was born. 


A small boy was recently reproved by 
his father, who said, *‘I am very much dis- 
appointed in you, my son.” “Oh,” the 
six-year-old replied, evidently without the 
slightest perception that he was not re- 


spectful, ‘‘you know how often I have | 


been disappointed in you, papa.” 


Mr. Algernon Nibbs—Miss Grace, I have 
something very important to say to you, 
if your mind is wholly unpreoccupied and 
receptive. Miss Grace—lI assure you it is, 
Mr. Nibbs. I have just been reading your 
article on ‘“The Elements of Culture,” and 
there isn’t a single idea in my head. 


Sister Theysay—I grievously regret you 
are to leave our church, dear pastor. 


Pastor Peaceful—You should not grieve. | 


No doubt the Lord will send you a better 
servant to fill my place. Sister T—I have 
no such hope. Of the last thirteen pas- 
tors we have had, every one has been 
worse than the last. 


Jack was spending the afternoon at his 
aunt’s, and for some moments had been 
gazing out of the window in a painfully 
thoughtful sort of way. ‘*‘What makes 
you so serious, Jack?” asked his aunt. 
**Why, ma told me that I must remember 


not to ask for anything to eat, and I’m try- | 


ing to remember it.” 


A “fast” man undertook to tease a 
clergyman, and asked him, “Was it a 
male or a female calf that was killed for 
the prodigal son?” “*A female,” promptly 
replied the divine. ‘tHow do you know 
that?’ ‘*Because,”—looking the inter- 
rogator steadily in the face—‘'I see that 
the male is alive now.” 


A little girl heard some one remarking 
upon the difficulty of spelling the word 
daguerrotype. ‘Sammie can spell it, 

know. He can spell almost every 


word there is.” ‘Why, Jennie!” ex- 
claimed her mother, who knew that 
ten-year-old Sammie was not distinguished 
as a speller. ‘‘Well, he can,” persisted 
the little girl; ‘‘but then,” she added, 
‘**T don’t believe he can spell more’n half of 
them right.”— Troy Times. 
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0 Washed with Common Soap 


THIRD WEEK. 


SECOND WEEK. 


FIRST WEEK. 
Washed with Pyle’s Pearline 





Dr. A. N. Bell, Editor of the Sanztarzan, New York, 
writes: ‘‘Pearline has gained special ascendency in my - 
household and in many others to’ my knowledge, for 


cleansing flannels. 


Your own directions for its use are 


those we abide by: ‘Wash flannels by hand in luke 
warm Pearline suds; rinse thoroughly in warm water 
wring dry (by pressure through clothes wringer); pu‘. 
and shake well; dry in warm temperature and they will 


keep soft without shrinking. 

As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, 
great care should be exercised as to the 
use of the many imitations which are being 


Danger 


’ 


offered by unscrupulous grocers or peddlers. 


PEARLINE is never peddled. 
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“The stories are just such as a good mother would 
delight to tell her children.”—Detrott Advertiser. 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. 5vo, * cents, 
The story of a funny parrot and two charming chil- 
dren. The parrot has some surprising adventures. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 


e monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
we 4 THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
Recently Published. 


The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book 


Edited by LAURA E, RICHARDS. In rich and attrac- 
tive bindings of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal, 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, 3.00 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus - 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.00, 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation, 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish toenter. Julla Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The several 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful! 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”— Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte, 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUK and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The 'modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance, Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAVID ATWOOD WASSON; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B. FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 

“MR. WASSON’S style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
palostaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into his writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace, Anair of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them ou 
this account the more interesting.”—Commonwealth. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Price, 
50 cents. 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about. The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. To a well-regulated mind, this story of how a 
General, in the heyday of reputation, went.forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”— Commercial, Cincinnati. 

















Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. 
Published mon' for the Promotion of Socia) 
Purity, the Bares Protection of the Y¥ the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ite . 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWELuw, 
ANNA RICE POWELL, 
SUBSORIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00: 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS the Bis 
of Durham, ELLIce HoPpxKins, and others, LA Prin 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 
THE 
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We are now entering upon the second 
month of the last half of the year. Every 
bill due the WoMAN’s JOURNAL should be 
paid atonce. We havea list of paid-up sub- 
scribers to be proud of, but somg bills re- 
main, and this is a reminder to those in 
arrears to look at the date on the wrapper 
and make it right by remitting the amount 


due. & & 
———-+ & 


PETITIONS. 


Those who can circulate suffrage peti- 
tions should now send for them to this of- 
fice, and use the opportunities afforded by 
summer leisure to procure all the names 
possible. L. & 


++ 
*e+ 








ROOMS FOR LECTURES. 


The double parlors of the Woman's | 
Journal, at No. 3 Park Street, are suitable | 
for evening addresses or lectures. Their 
central location and easy access make them | 


desirable. They may be had for evening | 
use on reasonable terms. 
++ 


THE NEW STATES---MAKING HISTORY. 


Great opportunities are within the reach 
of the new States. Not the least of these 
is that of leading all the States in apply- | 
ing the principle of equal rights to all the 
people, irrespective of sex. No State has 
yet done it, but every State is sure to do 
it sooner or later. The new States may 
set the example which all the others must 
follow. 

If the women of the new States were 
negro men, fresh from the South, with all 
the disqualification which comes from gen- 
erations of slavery, there would be no ques- 
tion about having their right to vote se- 
cured in the Constitution. If the women 
of the new States were foreign-born men, 
—Portuguese, Belgians, Spaniards, Poles, 
Hungarians,—who could not speak or read 
a word of our language, and who know 
nothing of our institutions, some way 
would have been found to secure their 
right to vote in the new constitution. In 
the case of the free-born, intelligent, native 
women, surely there should have been no 
question about securing their right to vote. | 

The women of the new States are as in- 
telligent as themen. The universities and 
the schools are open tothem. ‘They have 
largely the same interests as men. ‘They 
are land-owners and tax-payers. They 
are law-abiding, peaceable and orderly. | 
They have as much interest as men in the | 
welfare of the State. Looked at with a 
view to fair play and justice, the case of | 
the women would be clear. | 

To illustrate: In one town lives a man 
who owns his house and land, and who has | 
a family of children. Next door to him 
lives a woman who also owns her house and 
land, and who has a family of children. | 
This man and woman have the same per- 
sonal and property rights, and the same 
family interests. Is it not clear that by | 
right and fair dealing they should both | 
have a vote on the questions that concern | 
them alike? 

Out on a ranch lives a young man who 
took up land. He has conformed to the 
law. He has “proved up” on his land, 
owns it, and will make his home on it. But 
on another ranch lives a young woman 
who took up land. She has conformed to 
the law, she has ‘‘proved up” on her land, 
owns it, and will make her home on it. By 
all fair dealing, the young woman should 
have a vote as well as the young man. 

Husbands, fathers and widowers have 
special interests to protect, and they will 
have votes to protectthem. Wives, moth- 
ers, and widows have special interests to 
protect. In all fair dealing, they also 
should have votes to protect those inter- 
ests. 

If the men who are making the new con- 
stitutions will apply good common-sense 
to the case, and rid themselves of the old 
idea that women must be a subject class, 
they will not fail to secure equal rights to 
all the adult, sane people who are not con- 
victed of crime—both men and women. 

The men who upheld slavery are ashamed 
of it now. The men who deny equal rights 
to women will surely be ashamed of it in 
the future. The idea of submitting the 
question to the male voters should not be 
entertained. What propriety can there be 
in leaving it to young men of twenty-one 

‘to say whether their mothers shall have 
equal rights with themselves? 

The men of the new States are making 








| 











| ladies. 


history. If they build on great princi- 


ples, they are safe. If they build on any- 
thing else, it will be swept away. L. s. 


HEARINGS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Committee on Elections have given 
two ‘hearings to the equal suffragists. 
Mrs. N.S. Porter, of Olympia, Miss Bessie 
Isaacs, of Walla Walla, and W. 8. Bush, of 
Seattle, addressed the committee July 16. 
The Seattle Press says: ‘‘Mrs. Porter and 
Miss Isaacs made many excellent points. 
Miss Isaacs answered the questions of 
members of the committee in a manner 
which showed a thorough acquaintance 
with political questions.” 

Mr. Dyer asked Miss Isaacs whether 
women were capable of doing military duty. 
She pointed out that voting and military 
duty did not necessarily go together. 
Some men were exempted on account of 
age, some on account of physical inability, 
yet they votedallthe same. The duties of 
military officers were not so very arduous 
that they could not be performed by wom- 
en. For instance, she felt that she could 
perform the duties of Adjutant General 
quite as well as the present incumbent. 
Mr. Moore, of Spokane, at once declared 
there was nothing in that point. If women 
voted, it was not necessary that they 
should do military duty or sit on juries. 

At the adjourned hearing, July 18, the 
principal address was made by Miss Ma- 
tilda Hindman, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Dyer asked if the suffragists were not in 
favor of a separate submission. She an- 





| swered that it was not just to submit the 


question to themenonly. Heagain asked, 


| if they gave school suffrage, would that 


not satisfy the women? She answered 
that it would not. The women of the Ter- 
ritory had equal need with the men of the 
ballot, to protect themselves. The incom- 
ing State had been made by the pioneer 
women and their successors as well as by 
the men. A disenfranchised class was an 
unprotected class. The Seattle Press says 
of Miss Hindman’s address: ‘Her argu- 
ment was logical and irrefutable, surpass- 
ing the expectations of her friends.” 

In the Constitutional Convention, on July 
23, Mr. P. C. Sullivan, of Pierce, moved 
that Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, secretary of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
be invited to address the convention Thurs- 
day evening at Tacoma Hall on equal suf- 
frage. Mr. Z. G. Moore seconded the mo- 
tion. A lively discussion, lasting three 
quarters of an hour, followed. Judge Tur- 
ner, Messrs. Reed, Buchanan, Griffits, Cos- 
grove, and E. H. Sullivan spoke in oppo- 
sition; Judge Eldridge, Messrs. Power, 
Warner, and P. C. Sullivan in favor. The 
discussion turned chiefly upon the pro- 
priety of inviting any one to address the 


| convention, and the question whether it 
| would not be a precedent leading to trouble 


in the future. Mr. Gowey finally cut the 
knot. He said: 

“I do not believe this convention is lack- 
ing, or wishes to be deemed lacking, in 
courtesy or respect to either the mover of 
the motion or the gentlemen who desire to 
address the convention. I think I see a 
better way outof this thing. Let the gen- 
tleman from Pierce withdraw his motion, 
and simply say that Mr. Blackwell extends 
an invitation to the members of the con- 
vention to listen to him upon the question 
proposed, at Tacoma Hall, on Thursday 
evening. If he will withdraw the motion 
and extend the invitation, then the mem- 
bers that desire can accept the invitation.” 

This was accepted as satisfactory on both 
sides. Mr. Sullivan withdrew his motion 
and delivered the invitation as suggested, 
and the convention adjourned. 

Petitions for woman suffrage are flowing 
in upon the convention. One day there 
were four hundred and ninety petitioners ; 
another day there were a thousand; and 
the stream continues. 


*o+ 


CHICAGO WILL HAVE POLICE-WOMEN. 





The City Council of Chicago has author- 
ized the Commissioner of Health to em- 
ploy five women as sanitary police, to in- 
spect factories and tenements. The IIli- 
nois Woman’s Alliance has worked hard 
for this ordinance, and by dint of much 
patience and persistence succeeded in hay- 
ing it brought up last week Friday. 


The ordinance provided that the five 
inspectors should serve during the pres- 
ent year without pay. Alderman Cul- 
lerton wanted it referred to the Health 
Commissioner. Alderman Whelan said it 
was during the present season that the in- 
spection was greatly needed. Alderman 
Dixon wanted the ordinance laid over un- 
til next spring, so that the police could be 
paid, and in the meantime the qualifica- 
tions of the five ladies as sanitarlans could 
be looked into. Alderman Vierling said 
the poor women and girls working in badly 
ventilated houses and factories called upon 
the Council to take this up and passit. It 
was a remedy for one of the crying evils 
of thetimes. Alderman McGillen said his 
only regret was that there was no money in 
the appropriation to compensate the five 
But that was not sufficient ground 
for the Council to fail to recognize the hu- 
mane proposition of the Illinois Woman’s 
Alliance. 

Alderman Cullerton argued that there 








was great in giving this authority 

into the of ladies. He feared 

the was succum to the in- 

fluence of the female lobb: 

Alderman was no use 
facts. It had been learned that in 

some children were compelled to 


([sensa- 
tion], and it was cowardly for the alder- 


men to oppose the ordinance. 

Alderman Jackson said that for fourteen 
years he had been familiar with the facto- 
ries, and he knew the abuses which Alder- 
man Whelan alluded to did exist. 

A motion to refer the ordinance to the 
health department was lost. 

Alderman Cullerton moved that the fe- 
male police be paida salary of fifty dollars 
per month each out of the health depart- 
mentfund. The ordinunce then = by 
a vote of 38 yeas to 1 nay, Alderman 
McEnerney voting in the negative. 





+ 
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A WOMAN'S CLUB IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mrs. Louisa Lawson, editor of the Dawn, 
the only women’s paper in Australia, says 
in a private letter to the editors of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL: 


“T am aes of starting a Women’s 
Club and ng Room here. I am 
anxious to get a collection of women’s 
papers. I know that you have a quantity 
of exchanges which, after ha n 
perused, are useless to you. If you could 
a me a parcel over i, I shall .: a= 

ppy to pay postage. you can fall in 
with this wish, Kisdiy address to the 
Dawn Office, 26 Jamieson Street, Sydney, 
New South Wales. I do not mind how 
many papers of a household character you 


send. I will remit the amount of pos 

by return mail. I do not know where the 
papers are published, or [ should have 
tried to get them earlier.” 


We mentioned this request in last week's 
JOURNAL, but made a mistake in the ad- 
dress. Any papers sent to the address 
then given, however, will probably reach 
Mrs. Lawson safely. We have sent a 
package of exchanges, and hope that any 
of our readers who have household period- 
icals to spare will send them. For more 
than a year the Dawn has been a welcome 
visitor at this office, and Mrs. Lawson’s 
striking sketch of the Australian bush- 
women in last week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
has called out deserved praise from the 
press. A. 8. B. 
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BAD FOR SCOTLAND. 


For fear some Scotch constituencies, fol- 
lowing the example of two districts of Lon- 
don, might have the audacity to elect a 
lady as their representative on some coun- 
ty council, the British Parliament has in- 
serted in the bill establishing county coua- 
cilsfor Scotland the following clause: ‘No 
woman shall be eligible for election as a 
county councillor.” The Westminster and 
Lambeth Gazette says: 


“It was the Lord Advocate who intro- 
duced the obnoxious clause. An amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. Firth, to remove the 
clause was negatived by seventy to thirty- 
eight, and the words now form part of the 
bill. The result of the county council 
elections in Pe has given the Lord 
Advocate and his friends a regular scare. 
As for Sir George aye ny he was quite 
in a panic until the clause was carried. 
‘There were some aggressive women,’ he 
said, whom the House must intrench itself 
against in time, if it desired to keep them 
out.’ Poor Sir George! How dreadful 
must be his life, going about in constant 
fear of womankind! No doubt if the 
clause had not been carried, he would have 
begged that the House might have an ex- 
tra guard of police, or perhaps a detach- 
ment of soldiers to watch the portals with 
loaded arms. The funny part of it was 
that he himself asserted that these ‘aggres- 
sive women,’ bold as they were, had never 
asked to sit on the councils. Mr. de Lisle 


expressed the opinion of the narrow-mind- | 


ed majority when he said ‘there was noth- 
ing to which he had a greater objection 
than the intrusion of women into the 
sphere of men.’ To think that we should 
not have got beyond talking about ‘spheres’ 
yet! Dr. Clark and Mr. Buxton both put 
the matter in the proper light when they 
affirmed the right of the electors to choose 
what candidates, male or female, they 
pleased; it was a question for them, as 
rate-payers, to decide who should repre- 
sent them. Mr. John Ellis also stood up 
for the rate-payers being allowed freedom 
of choice, but all to no purpose. The 
‘stupid party’ won the day.” 


+++ 
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IOWA WIVES ARE FORTUNATE. 


Des MornEs, IA., JULY 28, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 





In the JOURNAL of the 13th is an edi- | 








| 
| 


torial citing the case of an Illinois married | 


woman who loaned her husband and his 
partner money, taking their joint note 
therefor, which says: ‘‘*The note of the 
firm saved the wife her money. Had her 
husband borrowed the money, the note 
would have had no legal value, and this is 
true of all the States.” 

In Iowa, a married woman has every 
legal right that her husband has. She 
can make contracts with him or any other 
person, sue or be sued; sue her hus- 
band; transact business in her own name 
and right; receive and recover compensa- 
tion for her own services rendered outside 
of the family; hold any public office to 
which she may be elected; in fact, do all 
things her husband may lawfully do, ex- 
cept vote. She has one advantage of her 
husband. He is liable for all her torts; 





while he may be never so rascally, she is 
not liable therefor, in person or property. 
Consider Iowa always at the head of the 


procession in civilization. 
L. F. ANDREWS. 


+ 
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LIFE OF WOMEN AT MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 





An hour’s ride by train from Detroit 
brings the traveller from the East to Ann 
Arbor, the seat of Michigan University. 
It is a typical college town, with shady 
avenues, spacious lawns, and an atmos- 
phere of classic repose, in happy contrast 
with the restless activity of the manufac- 
turing places of the West. Though Ann 
Arbor has no stirring commercial interests, 
it is not dull. During nine months of the 
year, it is enlivened by the presence of 
nearly nineteen hundred university stu- 
dents, who may be seen going to and from 
lectures with active steps, or gathered in 
little groups discussing some absorbing 
college topic. In the late afternoon, these 
groups swell to crowds on the ball grounds, 
and the tennis-courts are brightened by the 
gay costumes of the players. At evening, 
snatches of college songs are occasionally 
heard from a party of street singers. 

It may be thought difficult to keep so 
much youthful energy under proper re- 
straint in an institution where no rules are 
made regulating conduct; but such is not 
the case. The college curriculum itself 
serves that purpose. The high standard of 
scholarship required to maintain a place in 
the classes and to win a degree, demand 
earnest and patient study on the part even 
of the most gifted. One who fails to do 
good work is speedily dropped. 

In this happy and busy student life, 
women take their places as naturally as if 
no lengthy discussions had ever been held 
in regard to the fitness of co-education. 

They have been admitted to all depart- 
ments of the university since 1870, and 
now compose one-sixth of the entire num- 
ber of students. The following table indi- 
cates their relative distribution in the dif- 


ferent colleges: 
Whole number Women 
of Students. Students. 
Dep’t of Literature, Science 


and the Arts......sssecesees 827 207 
Dep’t of Medicine and Surgery 371 
Dep’t Of Law.....seseeee vere 400 
School of Pharmacy.........-+ 106 


Homeopathic Medical College 73 


€| weuk 


College of Dental Surgery.... 108 
Total...cccccccccccccccccce 1885 


The women students do not differ in their 
appearance from others of their sex in so- 
ciety, unless it be in the flush of health in 
their faces, for illness is rare among them. 
There is no tonic so effective as the satis- 
faction of following a chosen pursuit, and 
most of the girls who come to Michigan 
University have a keen desire for study. 
They are from many different localities and 
social grades, the daughter of wealth tak- 
ing her place beside the woman who is 
working her way through, on terms of ab- 
solute equality, fine scholarship being the 
only criterion of position. 

The development of individuality is in- 
deed a marked characteristic of Michigan 
University training. It proceeds partly 
from the elective system in vogue in the 
course of study, partly from the fact that 
the students are treated not as children, 
but as mature men and women responsible 
only to themselves for their conduct, and 
partly—may we not add? from the Western 
spirit of the institution, which, respecting 
the past, is yet not bound by tradition. 
While entire impartiality prevails, special 
talent is sure to win recognition and en- 
couragement. Not by direct question, but 
by the whole tenor of the instruction, from 
the moment of entering college, the stu- 
dent feels herself asked: ‘‘Who are you? 
In what line can you work best? If you 
have any special gift, let us help you to de- 
velop it.” As a consequence, a stranger 
who takes one or half a dozen graduates of 
Michigan University as types of the others 
will be pretty sure to err in his judgments. 

The students board in private families or 
form small clubs in the town, a more nat- 
ural and healthful way of living, we be- 
lieve, than the dormitory system. They 
thus enjoy the pleasures and comforts of 
home life, while they escape the danger of 
contagious disease and the scarcely less 
dangerous drain upon the nervous system 
where many are housed under one roof. 
Indeed, we have frequently been surprised 
at the failure of those most deeply inter- 
ested in the higher education of women to 
perceive how essential to success in scholar- 
ship are quiet and the uninterrupted com- 
mand of one’s time. 

It is quite customary for the citizens of 
Ann Arbor to open their houses to the stu- 
dents, and it is therefore easy to find pleas- 
ant boarding-places at moderate rates. 
Good rooms cost from two to three dollars, 
and table board two dollars and fifty cents 
per week. Those who wish more expen- 
sive accommodations can find them. 

Many parents become residents of Ann 
Arbor while their sons and daughters are 
pursuing their studies in the university or 
in the Union School, which is preparatory 
for college. A cosmopolitan character is 
thus given to society, which blends har- 


ment. 











moniously with the intellectual life of the 
university. For one of literary tastes, even 
when unconnected with the college, few 


places are more charming for residence 


freely open to all who wish to listen, fo 
the fine library affords excellent facilities 
for private investigation. The large semi- 
circular reading-room, light and well-vep. 
tilated, furnishes desks to 210 readers, 
while smaller rooms are devoted to libra. 
ries of history and literature, where the 
specialist may handle the books without 
calling upon the librarian. . 

The university grounds comprise forty 
acres, shaded by fine old trees, and con- 
taining extensive buildings admirably 
adapted to the uses of the several colleges 
for which they are designed. To describe 
them adequately would transcend the lim- 
its of this article. The number of the fac. 
ulty is overone hundred. The departments 
of instruction last added are sanitary sci- 
ence and electrical engineering. 

Students are now admitted by diploma 
from 58 schools whose instruction is ap- 
proved by the faculty of the university, 
which appoints committees of investiga. 
tion to determine in what cases this privi- 
lege shall be granted. Applicants from 
elsewhere must submit toa rigid examina- 
tion. During the past year, 130 students 
were admitted on diploma, 138 on exam. 
ination, 64 from other colleges. 

Even after she has matriculated success- 
fully, we will not predict unalloyed hap- 
piness to the girl-student for the first half- 
year. She may be homesick; if she has 
prepared privately with tutors, she may 
feel it a trial to face the large audience in 
the lecture-room; she may dislike the 
routine work to which she is at first sub- 
jected in the classics; if she has been con- 
sidered the brightest student in the school 
from which she came, she may find her- 
self excelled when she comes in competi- 
tion with the brightest students from many 
other schools. But if she has force of 
character and ability to pass the ordeal of 
the first semester, and wins unconditioned 
certificates at the mid-year examination | 
she will then enter upon her university life 
with the true college spirit, perceiving the 
real meaning and help of what at first ap- 
peared irksome, thankful for the rebuffs 
her vanity has received, rejoicing as much 
in the success of a classmate as in her 
own, and pressing for ward toward an ideal 
which steadily advances as she pursues her 
course, and is an inspiration to her in after 
life. 

There has always been a praiseworthy 
esprit de corps among the university wom- 
en. One will gladly aid another, and guard 
her from mistakes. With them, class-dis- 
tinctions are laid aside. Soon after the 
college year opens, among the men there 
is a trial of strength between sophomores 
and freshmen, in a grand football match, 
since hazing is passé. Among the girls, it 
is a custom for the sophomores to invite 
the freshmen to a reception, where they 
are introduced to all of the women of the 
university, and made to feel as much at 
home as possible. Throughout the year 
there are various “‘spreads” and simple 
banquets, which promote social life, with- 
out infringing upon college duties. The 
girls have their fair share of class offices. 
At assemblies and reunions, as well as on 
other occasions, the men and women ass0- 
ciate on the basis of a frank, kindly friend- 
ship, alike creditable to both. By pursu- 
ing their studies together, they attain 4 
greater breadth of thought and culture 
than can be acquired by either when edu- 
cated separately. The men do not become 
feminine, nor the women masculine, but 
both go out into the world with mutual re- 
spect for each other, and well-equipped to 
meet the conditions of life as they exist 
beyond the college walls. 

CoRA AGNES BENNESON. 
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NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

From 1620 to 1889 the years have beet 
fraught with all that goes to make up com- 
plete lives. From the barren shores of 
Plymouth, upon which stood the bravest 
of men and women, has gone out a power 
which touches a continent with bounding, 
happy life; a power which gains as the 
years roll past, until, looking back, we ¢4" 
almost see the Pilgrims in those early days 
when they came with firm purpose and 
willing hands to found the American home, 
an institution which to-day, in its strength, 
holds together the greatest commonwealth 
in the world. ; 

Standing on the hilltop, beside the N* 
tional Monument to the Pilgrims, it seems 
fitting that the highest position should be 
given to woman. Through the sacrifices 
of women, the men started out from Delft 
Haven for Plymouth. Through the sac 
rifices of a woman, good Queen Isabella, 
America was searched for and found by 


Columbus. Thus it is fitting that a wou 


an’s figure should surmount this monu- 
But she does not receive homage; 
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trusting attitude. It is a grand tribute to 
womanhood 


American . 

The wide sweep of landscape command- 

ed from Monument Hill covers historic 

on all sides, and the blue waters 
of the bay dance in the summer sunshine. 
The corner-stone of the monument was 
laid according to the ancient customs of 
Freemasonry, by the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. The plan of the pedestal is oc- 
tagonal, with four small and four large 
faces; four buttresses project from the 
small faces. At the summit of the main 
pedestal stands a figure of Faith. One 
foot is placed upon Plymouth Rock. In 
her left hand she holds a Bible, while the 
right hand is lifted toward heaven. Each 
of the four buttresses supports a seated 
figure, representing the principles upon 
which the Pilgrims founded the Common- 
wealth of the Old Bay State. The figures 
represent Morality, Law, Education, and 
Freedom. The face of each buttress is 
squarely finished, while the upper centre 
space is occupied by alto-reliefs represent- 
ing the Departure from Delft Haven, Sign- 
ing of the Social Compact, Landing at 
Plymouth, and First Treaty with the In- 
dians. The four faces of the main pedestal 
have large panels for records. The front 
panel bears the general inscription of the 
monument: ‘National Monument to the 
Forefathers, erected by a grateful people 
in remembrance of their labors, sacrifices 
and sufferings for the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty.” The right and left panels 
contain the names of those who came over 
in the Mayflower. The rear panel is left 
for inscription at a future day. The total 
height of the monument is eighty-one feet ; 
height of base forty-five feet; height 
of statue, thirty-six feet. The figure is 
two hundred and sixteen times life size. 
This monument is said to be the largest 
and finest piece of granite statuary in the 
world. The grounds about the monument 
cover nine acres, and will be laid eut in a 
very elaborate manner. 

The monument was dedicated August 1, 
1889, the orator being Hon. Wm. C. P. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky, and the poet 
John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston. Hon. 
John D. Long was chairman of the Execu- 


tive Com mittee. 
Marion A. MCBRIDE. 
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OUR DAKOTA HEROINE AGAIN. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

Please allow me, through the medium of 
your paper, to thank those of its readers 
who have recently sent kind letters and 
excellent reading matter to me. ‘There 
have been few happier moments in my 
Dakota life than those spent in reading let- 
ters and examining packages which I re- 
ceived from them. 

As many of the papers are alike, I have 
tied those I do not want into bundles, and 
shall try to have them distributed where 
they will do good. My nearest neighbors 
are foreigners, and cannot read any lan- 
guage but their own. How I wish they 
could read the WOMAN’s JOURNAL! The 
papers and books for little folks are joy- 
fully received by some of the children 
who watch cattle all day long on the hot 
prairie. It must be dreadful for them, 
these long, hot days, but they are brave, 
patient children, and never complain. They 
ask many questions concerning the pict- 
ures of trees and birds. We have no tim- 
ber here except the few trees we have 
planted and cared for, and it is not easy 
for the children to form a correct idea of 
a tree any larger than what Ohio people 
call a sapling. We have a drought here 
now, which causes all faces to wear a dole- 
ful look. Even the children are sad when 
they hear their parents say, ‘“The barley 
and wheat have failed, and we shall have 
hard times next winter.” The corn has 
stood the drought bravely so far, and if 
we have any rain at all, there will be 
quite a good crop. As usual, in case of 
any misfortune, many are grumbling and 
want to leave Dakota, while others say 
they can never find any better home than 
Dakota gives us. I confess that I want to 
leave for awhile, if we are to have any 
harder times next winter than former win- 
ters have brought us. The great blizzard 
of Jan. 12th, 1888, made a coward of .me, 
as I was snowed in for several weeks, with 
no food but potatoes, and no fuel but 
& box of corn. I had to be economical 
with the corn, and only had fire when I 
prepared food, passing the long hours in 
bed, where I had to stay to keep from 
freezing. I can laugh over many of the 
hardships I have seen, but never at that 
experience. There was not a single amus- 
ing feature in it. The green, smiling prai- 
rie can never be so beautiful that I do not 
remember that awful winter. 

As I ama tax-payer, with plenty of time 
and strength, but no money, I came to the 
conclusion a few weeks since that I would 
Pay my road-tax in work instead of in 
money. When some men were at work near 
my house, I joined them, spade in hand, 
and asked the supervisor what I should do. 
He evidently was not accustomed to see- 





ing a woman work on the road, and hardly 
knew what tosay. At last he told me I 
could throw newly-broken sods into the 
middle of the road, and then, instead of 
watching me work, he ordered the men to 
work at another place, leaving me and my 
spade alone. The time required of me 
was one hour and ten minutes. When my 
work was done I asked the supervisor for 
a receipt, which was granted, and I came 
into the house to rest, feeling that I had 
done something which, although entirely 
right, would cause much talk in the neigh- 
borhood. I shall do the same hereafter so 
long as Iam able. When I go to work by 
the day, I am paid at the rate of ten cents 
an hour, while men or boys get eighteen 
cents an hour for working on the road. 
It may seem unwomanly to other people, 
but ft does not appear any worse to me 
than it does to see a woman leave little 
children in the house and work in the 
fields all day, ploughing or harrowing. Yet 
the very husbands who require so much 
of their wives’ help in the field were 
shocked and hurt beyond expression to 
see me at work on the road. How it 
would hurt them to see a woman go to 
the polls! People often say women would 
vote with their husbands. Oh, no, they 
would not—not invariably. Bad men al- 
most always have wives better than them- 
selves, and the drunkards’ wives would 
always vote against the saloons. 


and I always get the same answer. Many 
of the women, and men, too, read very 
little, and do not know all the reasons we 
have for wanting to vote. How horrified 
they seem when they are told of those 
Wisconsin stockades, and how a poor 
mother to whom I was talking of them 
clasped her little girl baby to her heart! 
The WOMAN’s JOURNAL comes to me 
each week, through the kindness of its edi- 
tors, but if those who so kindly wrote of 
sending me theirs wish to send the paper 
where it will do good, I will hereafter give 
them the addresses of persons who will be 
glad of it. It is my intention to do alll 
can to circulate the copies sent to me, and 
I hope to get subscribers before the com- 
ing election. I had no difficulty in claim- 
ing the mail sent, although my name is 
not Snyder. It is a mistake that has been 
made frequently. ANNA SMYER. 


Woonsocket, Sanborn Co., Dak. 
Box 305. 





SARGENTVILLE, ME., JULY 26, 1889. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I usually like so well the criticisms over 
the signature A. S. B., and so generally 
agree with them, that I can the more un- 
hesitatingly express disagreement with a 
statement in the JOURNAL of July 20th. 
This writer speaks of the ‘‘melancholy 
and unwholesome oriental poem,” which 
Edward Fitzgerald ‘‘would have done 
better to leave locked up in a foreign 
tongue.” ‘Silence gives consent,” and 
would not be just in one who honors the 
old Persian poet, and who is grateful to 
his sympathetic translator. Not to have 
known Omar Khayyam is to have missed 
an earnest acquaintance; and had he been 
left “locked up in a foreign tongue,” it 
would have been a misfortune to English 
readers. A. H. 8. 

{The substance of Omar Khayyam’s 
poem, running through a multitude of 
musically-flowing verses, is the reiterated 
assertion that we can know nothing of the 
origin or destiny of the human soul, and 
that therefore we should abandon our- 
selves to sensuous pleasures, and especially 
that we should drink as much wine as we 
possibly can before we die and are not 
able to drink any more. This is the doc- 
trine. Whether it is or is not ‘‘melan- 
choly and unwholesome” is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. A. S. B.] 
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SUPREME COURT SUSTAINS THE LAW. 





Editors Woman’s Journat : 

In June of last year, you published an 

account of the Circuit Court decision for 
the plantiff in the case of Eva Belles vs. 
Wm. Burr, e¢ al., involving the right of 
women to vote for school officers. The 
case grew out of the refusal of the elec- 
tion board of the third ward of the city of 
Flint, Mich., to accept the vote of Mrs. 
Belles for school trustee at the April elec- 
tion in 1888. Mrs. Belles made a test case 
against the election board, and received a 
verdict in the Circuit Court at the May 
term of that year. 
’ The case was then appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan, which has just 
confirmed the decision of the Circuit Court. 
This decision is important, because it is 
the first time the Supreme Court has been 
called upon to decide the position of 
women in regard to school meetings. 

Judge Champlin wrote the opinion for 
the majority of the Court, Chief Justice 
Sherwood and Justice Morse concurring. 
Justice Campbell dissented from the de- 
cision of the majority, and Justice Long 
did not sit in the case. The case was 
argued before the Supreme Court twice, 


I have | 


asked a good many what they would do, | 1.455. numbers almost a hundred mem- 








the judges evidently being divided in 
opinion. This decision settles the ques- 
tion for our State. 

Hon. George H. Durand, the firm friend 
and advocate of equal rights for women, 
was the able counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. 
John J. Carton appearing for the defend- 
ants. E. R. B. 
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CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, JULY 22, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Four counties in New Mexico in their 
platform of resolutions have declared for 
woman suffrage, and recommended it to 
the Constitutional Convention which meets 
in September. We are certain of school 
suffrage, if not full suffrage. New Mexico, 
from its proportion of Mexican voters, 
has been considered the most ignorant Ter- 
ritory in the Union. What if the last 
should be first, after all? We have had no 
outside aid, no speakers, no special efforts 


‘to work up the subject of suffrage in New 


Mexico. If we do secure it, let no man 
call us barbarians from henceforth again! 
FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 





NOTES AND NEWS. * 


Mrs. Dr. O’Leary: sails for Europe the 
first of August, to be gone two months. 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- 


bers. 

Boston University has graduated 478 
doctors of medicine, nearly one-half of 
whom are women. 

A constitutional convention for New 
Mexico, with a view to Statehood, is to be 
held next September. 

Louisa M. Alcott’s biography and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe’s biography are to 
come out in September. 

The Historical Pageant at Hartford, 
Conn., will be given as a testimonial to 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Louise Imogen Guiney, who is an oars- 
woman as well as a poet, has a paper on 
‘*Rowing,” in the August Wide Awake. 

The Marchioness of Dufferin has received 
from a New York man a gift of five hun- 
dred dollars for the fund to supply India 
with women physicians. 

Memorial services in honor of Mrs. Lucy 
Webb Hayes were held last Sunday by 
the local W. C. T. U.’s, by the request of 
Miss Frances E. Willard. 

Ruskin has just presented the Cork High 
School for Girls with a case of rare and 
costly minerals, stones, and gems, includ- 
ing five uncut Brazilian diamonds. 

Mrs. M. L. T. Hidden, formerly of 
Lyndon, Vt., is now active in suffrage and 
temperance work in her new home at 
Vancouver, Washington Territory. 

A ladies’ association for the promotion 
of the silk industry is to be formed in 
England, under Lady Edgerton. An ex- 
hibition of silk stuffs will be held in 
London next Spring. 

Mrs. W. H. Long, of Boston, who re- 
cently gave a $10,000 building to the New 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society at Hop- 
kinton, has now given a parsonage to the 
Hopkinton Congregational Church. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, junior edi- 
tor of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, has been 
appointed Associate Superintendent of 
Franchise for the National W. C. T. U. 
The Superintendent is Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

At Madison, Wis., Herman Frisch was 
sentenced by Judge Stewart to twenty 
years in the penitentiary for assaulting a 
six-year-old girl. Slowly but surely these 
aggravated crimes are receiving more ad- 
equate punishment. 

A typographical error in one of our 
obituary notices last week changed the 
name of Felicia Grundy Porter to Felicia 
Grundy Foster, and the mistake was not 
discovered and corrected until part of 
the edition had been printed. 

John G. Whittier writes: ‘I earnestly 
hope the new-created States of the West 
will lay their foundations on the rock of 
justice and equality, and thus secure to 
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Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell have respectively illus- 
trated and written an article for the mid- 
summer (August) number of the Century 
magazine, describing a rowing trip down 
the Thames River from Oxford to Rich- 
mond. 

Charles H. Newell, of Lynn, Mass., in 
memory of his wife, who was a daughter 
of Mrs. Armenia S. White, has pledged 
$500 as the foundation of a fund for the 
erection of a new building for the New 
Hampshire Centennial Home for the Aged 
at Concord. 

Dr. J. W. Bashford, the new president 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, has already 
been installed in office, but will probably 
continue in the work of his pastorate till 
the close of the conference year. He will 
enter upon his college duties at the open- 
ing of the autumn term. 

The Christian Life is a small weekly 
paper published at Jacksonville, Ill., and 
devoted to the advocacy of more temperate 
marital relations and a purer parenthood. 
The editors are J. B. and Maria Charles- 
worth Caldwell, and the associate editors, 
Mrs. C. B. Winslow, M. D., Mrs. A. G. 
Lord and Mrs. A. C. Morrow. Price, 50 
cents per year. 


J. O. Converse, editor of the Geauga Re- 
publican, published at Chardon, O., is a 
strong advocate of woman suffrage. He 
has lately had a lively tilt on this question 
with a brother editor, E. S. Wilson, of the 
Ironton Register. Mr. Converse had the 
best of it, and is still undismayed. An arti- 
cle contributed by him a few months ago 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL has been widely 
copied. 

It is said that the party managers of 
politics disliked exceedingly the indepen- 
dent way that women voted in Washing- 
ton Territory when they had suffrage, and 
they now declare openly that women shall 
not have the-ballot again until they learn 
to stick to their party. This is highly 
probable. Women have not yet learned 
the lesson of Follow your leader if you go 
to the devil.—Springfield Republican. 


The French Academy has awarded one 
of its literary prizes to Mile. Vacaresco, 
for her volume of poems entitled ‘‘Chants 
d’Aurore.”” This young lady is the daugh- 
ter of the Roumanian envoy to Brussels, 
and maid of honor to the queen. Another 
prize, funds for which were bequeathed to 
the academy by Jules Favre, has been 
awarded to Mme. Marie Dronsart, for a 
book of literary criticisms. 


It is proposed to establish a manual 
training school for girls in Philadelphia. 
Miss Charlotte Pendleton and Mrs. Alice 
Lippincott, from the executive committee 
of the Public Education Association, have 
presented an elaborate scheme for a 
Girls’ Manual Training-School, based sub- 
stantially upon the course of study in the 
Boys’ Manual Training-School, with some 
modifications in the line of applied domes- 
tic science. 


The Lawrence (Kan.) Tribune has the 
following good words to say of Kansas 
women: ‘Although in the front ranks of 
progress, and having held many important 
places, and being entrusted with many 
grave duties, the women of Kansas have 
never proved recreant to a trust reposed in 
them, and the first charge even of incom- 
petency has yet to be preferred against 


| one who has been entrusted with a public 


their people the full rights of citizenship | 


irrespective of sex or color.” 
The design for the monument to Red 


Jacket, the famous orator of the Senecas, | 


was exhibited by Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 
Converse, a daughter by adoption of the 
Senecas, at a recent meeting of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Historical Society. 

A new building is to be opened next 
term in connection with Lady Margaret 
Hall, at Oxford, England, which can no 
longer contain all the young women who 
are applying for admission. The numbers 
at Somerville Hall are also steadily grow- 
ing. 

The lecturing of Miss Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, on her coming visit to this country, 
is in charge of Rev. W. C. Winslow, of the 
Egypt exploration fund. Communications 
from lecture committees should be ad- 
dressed to him at 525 Beacon Street 
Boston. 


position.” 


Mrs. Sarah Yewdall, of Philadelphia, 
now seventy-six years of age, is one of the 


| most successful women of business in the 





United States. When she was fifty her 





husband died, leaving five children for her | 


to maintain. Mr. Yewdall was the pro- 
prietor of worsted mills at Hestonville, 
which would have been sacrificed had not 
his wife made herself familiar with the 
business, which she has carried on with 
greater success than he did. 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, of Boston, 
who started upon a tour around the world 
as a missionary of the W. C. T. U. six 
years ago, has arrived in England from 
Cape Town, Africa, and was given a re- 
ception in London on July 22d by the 
British Women’s Temperance Association. 
She has organized many temperance 
unions in the far-off countries visited by 
her, where none existed before, and has 
also done much to promote the White 
Cress and Social Purity movement. 





Wellesley College will occupy its new 
Farnsworth Art Hall in September next. 
There is already a collection of 3,000 
photographs, oil paintings, water colors, 
ete., for it. There are also collections of 
casts from the antique, of statues and 
busts, of ceramics, of ancient armor and 
coins. 


Vassar College has received through its 
alumnz two scholarships of $6,000 each, 
memorials of Dr. Raymond and Miss 
Lyman, the first president and first lady 
principal of the college; $20,000 for a 
gymnasium building; $17,000 as the first 
instalment of the alumnz Maria Mitchell 
endowment fund, and $1,100 which was 
devoted to the repair of the instruments at 
the astronomical observatory. The alum- 
nz are raising an additional $20,000 for 
the Maria Mitchell fund, and have now 
about $10,000 toward it in hand. In addi- 
tion to this work of the general association, 
the association of Chicago and the West 
has raised a scholarship of $6,000. 








Ir Won’t Bake Breap.— In other words, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 
Its proprietors tell plainly what it has done, sub- 
mit proofs from sources of unquestioned reliabil- 
ity, and ask you frankly, if you are ae 
from any disease or affection caused or promote 
by impure blood or low state of the system, to 
try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The experience of 
others is sufficient assurance that you will not be 
disappointed in the result. 








Strangers visiting the city should 
examine the choice stock of 


BIARRITZ GLOVES, 


—AT— 


MISS FISK’S, 


53 West Street, 


BATHING SUITS. 


We have in stock the largest and most com- 
lete assortment of Bathing Suits for Ladies, 
isses, Gents and Boys ever shown in Bos- 
Bathing Trunks, Caps, Shoes, etc., all 


Also a full line of Cheviot and French Flan- 
nel Shirts for the Mountains and Seashore. 


Freeman & Gray, 
CENTS’ OUTFITTERS, 
124 TREMONT STREET, 


Opposite Park Street Church, 


MARION OSGOOD’S 


Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass. 























Leisure Hour Music. 


HROUGH the heat of Summer, the cool days of 

the Autumn, and — the invigorating cold 

and the long evenings of Winter, MUSIC Is 
KING 4s an entertainer. 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 


Whipple’s Merry-making Melodies, $1.00 
Osgood’s Rhymes and Tunes, 1.00 
Children’s School Songs, 35 
Emerson’s Games for Little Singers, 30 
Songs and Gems for Little Ones, 2.00 


Of Evenings, sing “Gospel Song music” from: 
Praise in Song, 40c. Voices of Praise,  40c. 
Gospel of Joy, 35c. Singing on the Way, 35c. 


Collections of Songs for refined Musicians, are 
Song Classics, $1.00 Classic Tenor Songs, $1.00 
» Alto, 1,00 bed Bas = 1.00 
Franz’s Album of Songs.2.00 Choice Vocal Duets, 1.25 
Kjerulf’s “ “ 150 M.V. White’s Album, 2.00 
Everest’s “ 100 Choice Sacred Solos, 1.25 
Music for Social Singing of the best quality, is in 
College Songs, 50c.; the same for Guitar or Banjo, 
$1.00; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2.00; War 
Songs, ‘(c.; American Ballad Collection, $1.00; 
Vocal Guitar Album, $1/; Good Old Songs We 
Used to Sing, $1.2; Old Folks’ Tunes, 4 cts.; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, % cts. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
A CHILD’S PAPER. 


One of the best Child’s Papers is 


The Young Idea. 


It is both amusing and instructive. Do you know 
how the Barnacles fish? Do you know how the 
Prairie 3 live? Do you know about the Ivory 
rit bes E YOUNG ere er tell ven. » 
Sixteen lar, . cents a year. Sam 
Copy free. "THe YOUNG IDEA, . 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
SEED AND SONG. 


BY HELEN T. CLARK. 


——_— 

In‘dark silent chambers struggling dimly, 
Gropes the blinded seed, « 
Lifting at the last its green leaves slimly, 

Trusting dews and sunlight for its need. 


Crowning earth with fragrant, beauteous wonder, 
Stands the miracle! 

Holds its cup the radiant heavens under, 
By what magic reared God knows full well. 


In the solemn midnight watch and waking, 
Lo! the poet’s song, 
Feeble, striving, through the soul-clods breaking, 
Risesinto rapture sweet and strong! 
Northumberland, Penn. 
——--9—__——_ 


THE LAND OF FRESH AIR. 


Dust and glare on the city street, 
Alleys blistered with scorching heat, 
Poor little children, fever-flushed, 
Waxen faces like blossoms crushed, 
Nevér a breath of the sweet fresh air 

In the dingy court and the narrow stair; 
What can the babies do but die 

Under the fierce and burning sky? 








Yet cool and fragrant the green hills are 
Under the kisses of sun and star; 
Grasses wave and the tall reeds shake, 
Ripples dance over stream and lake, 
Over the stones the brooklets plash, 
Over the cliffs the torrents dash, 

Dream the cows in the pleasant shade, 
Skip the lambs in the mossy glade; 
May we not carry the babies there, 

Into the world of the sweet fresh air? 


Here they go on the rushing train, 

Off to the beautiful farms again, 

Up to the sunny fields that lie 

Under the face of the open sky, 

Down to the homes like happy nests 

Hiding in hollows of mountain crests ; 

There they shall tumble, romp and play, 

Free as the birds, the livelong day, 

Have plenty to eat, and never a care, 

While they stay in the land of the sweet fresh air. 


Driving the cows to the pasture lot, 

Hunting for eggs in the queerest spot, 

Fishing for hours beneath the bridge, 

Climbing the steeps of the pine-clad ridge ; 

Cheeks with the roses of health aglow, 

Feet that are flitting to and fro; 

Very well will the babies fare, 

Once in the land of the sweet fresh air. 
—Harper’s Young People. 





DON’T MARRY HIM TO REFORM HIM. 


Don’t marry a man to reform him! 
To God and your own self be true. 

Don’t link to his vices your virtue; 
You’ll rue it, dear girl, if you do. 


No matter how fervent his pleadings, 
Be not by his promises led ; 

If he can’t be a man while a-wooing, 
He’ll never be one when he’s wed. 


Don’t marry a man to reform him— 
To repent it, alas, when too late; 
The mission of wives least successful 
Is the making of crooked limbs straight. 


There’s many a maiden has tried it, 
And proved it a failure at last; 

Better tread your life’s pathway alone, dear, 
Than wed with a lover that’s “fast.” 


Mankind’s much the same the world over; 
The exceptions you’!l find are but few; 
When the rule is defeat and disaster, 
The chances are great against you. 


Don’t trust your bright hopes for the future, 
The beautiful crown of your youth, 

To the keeping of him who holds lightly 
His fair name of honor and truth. 


To “honor and love” you must promise; 
Don’t pledge}what you cannot fulfil. 

If he’ll have no respect for himself, dear, 
Most surely you, then, never will. 


*Tis told us the frown of a woman 
Is strong as the blow of a man, 

And the world will be better when women 
Frown on error as hard as they can. 


Make virtue the price of your favor; 
Place wrong-doing under a ban; 

And let him who would win you and wed you 
Prove himself in full measure a man! 





+ oe 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


DR. OROUTT’S WARD. 


BY J. P. HOLLAND. 





New Bergen! The long train moves 
slowly, halts at the little German settle- 
ment to let off some new arrivals, and then 
speeds on across the prairie. A mile be- 
yond the station, and as far from neigh- 
bors in the opposite direction, close beside 
the track stands a tiny cottage; and there 
at the door, her brown dress partially cov- 
ered by a scarlet cape, her long brown 
curls tied with a scarlet ribbon, a look at 
once sad and hopeful in her great brown 
eyes, stands a maiden of sweet sixteen. 

‘*That girl is famishing for a taste of the 
outside world. I have seen the look in her 
eyes before,” thought Will Orcutt. ‘*Who 
is she, and how came she here, I wonder?” 
A railroad train moves more swiftly than 
thought, and it is safe to suppose, from 
the allusion to former cogitations, that 
Orcutt had begun his musings as far back 
certainly as at New Bergen; for, as the 
train approached the little dwelling, he 
took from his pocket a newspaper, folded, 
wrapped and directed, and taking steady 
aim, landed it at the girl’s feet. ‘“The doc- 
tor has too many papers now,” he said to 
himself; ‘‘this one is needed here.” 

Will Orcutt was a scion of an old New 
England family. In colonial days the 
Orcutts had possessed a knowledge of 
medicine, which, transmitted to their de- 
scendants and extended by research and 
éducation, had developed an M. D. or two 
in each generation. Unfortunately or 





otherwise, the Orcutt purse was never full ; 
and many were the makeshifts resorted to 
for means-to further their-ends. In the 
present instance, it wasa brilliant thought 
of the youngest aspirant that suggested 
the possibilities inherent.in the life of a 
runner for a Chicago firm. The best, the 
dearest ofall the living Orcutts, Dr. Frank, 
had chosen to locate in a far-away spot in 


Colorado, for the pursuit of such knowl- | 


edge as a wealthier person would seek at 


the German baths; aud Cousin Frank was | 


Will’s peculiar inspiration. It was one 
day and night in several weeks, only, that 
the cousins had together; but perhaps no 
better incentive to study could have been 


found for the younger, and no better stimu- | 


lus to faithful work for the elder, than this 
prospective meeting and comparison of 
notes. 

As Jennie Earle picked up the paper that 


had fallen so near her, and hastily tore off | 


the wrapper, she glanced eagerly at the 
heading. A Boston paper; there might 
be news from her Eastern relatives. As 
she turned the sheet, her eye fell on a 
somewhat extended review of a medical 
work, marked to attract attention. This, 
with the address, clearly showed the orig- 
inal destination of the paper. 

‘It must have been dropped accidental- 


ly, and I thought some one threw it out at | 
me. How foolish, when there is no one in | 


the whole world that knows me well 
enough to do such a thing! It is a pity 


for this Dr. Orcutt to lose his paper. Why | 
And oh, if he | 
I will, I will write to | 


ean’t I send it to him? 
could cure mamma! 
him.” 

She stepped softly across the room, that 
she might not disturb her mother, who 
was sleeping quietly, opened the drawer of 
a pine bureau, took therefrom some ma- 
terials, and busied herself with writing. 
It was a simple, childish letter, that went 
straight to the good doctor's heart. It 
told the story of the little cottage and its 


inmates, the very story the doctor's cousin | 


Will had longed to know. James Earle, 
Jennie’s father, had taken up land on the 
prairie, built a house, improved a few 
acres, and when the railroad came to his 
very door, believing that fortune was 


about to smile upon him, sent East for his | 
wife and little daughter, and thought him- | 


self a happy man. But alas for human 
hopes! 
fifty miles away ; a settlement of Germans 
were his nearest neighbors; his wife pined 
for her Eastern home; worry and over- 
work brought on a fever, and the strong 
man fell before the conqueror Death, leay- 
ing an invalid wife and helpless child. 
Jennie inherited her father’s hopeful 
spirit,—this Dr. Orcutt read between the 
lines,—and for ten years she had been the 
sunshine and later the mainstay of the lit- 
tlehome. ‘Our only neighbors,” the let- 
ter stated, ‘‘are Germans, who know noth- 
ing of our old life, and we know nothing 
of theirs. They are kind to us, and one of 
them, Madeline Schmidt. has been a great 
comfort from her knowledge of nursing 
that she gained at Baden, where she lived 
until she came here. I think sometimes, 
if I only had money to take mother to such 
a place as she describes, she might grow 
well and strong again.” 

‘*Your letter, my dear child,”’ wrote Dr. 


Orcutt in return, ‘‘touched a very tender | 


spot in my heart. The dream of my life 
has been a year or more in Germany; not 
for the benefit of my own health, but that 
I might learn how to be a help and com- 
fort to my afflicted patients. It was be- 
cause of the medicinal properties of these 
springs, and their beneficial influence in 
just such cases as your mother’s, that I 
chose to locate here; and though I am 
only a young physician, and have my 
way to make, I have dreamed fine dreams 
of the future. 
help in my power, and I must have the co- 
operation of your German friend. I may 


steal her away from you, when you have | 


learned to do without her, and I have the 
means to pay her for her services. 
while, I send you a collection of German 
views that have been a source of great 
pleasure to me, and I hope, with the infor- 
mation your friend may be able to give 
concerning them, they may serve to light- 
en your mother’s weary hours.” 

A correspondence relative to the patient 
and her needs was rapidly developed, and 
both mother and daughter soon learned to 
look forward to letter-day, as the bright 
spot in their existence. If Mrs. Earle ever 
stopped to think of the possible influence 
of this correspondence upon Jennie’s un- 
formed mind, she had so long relied upon 
her daughter for aid and counsel that no 
thoughts of the future rose to perplex or 
caution her. And Jennie was supremely 
happy. In reply to certain questions, she 
had revealed her longing for an education, 
and before six months had passed, she had 
her regular tasks, and a supply of the doc- 
tor’s old school-books. Will Orcutt often 
saw her now, sitting in the doorway con- 
ning her lessons, and he carried the picture 
in his mind through the long hours of his 
trip. But he never mentioned this little 


The new city that sprang up was | 


I promise you the utmost | 


Mean- | 


| praizie, Sower to Cousin, Frank. He was 
_ studying hard now. Hehad nearly earned 

the sum necessary for a year at the medical 
| school, and the moments spent in his 
| cousin’s society were golden ones, 
| “I think I see my way to the fulfilment 
| of some of my hopes,” said the elder cous- 
in, as the two closed their books one night 
for a little quiet chat: ‘There is an op- 
portunity for me to purchase a-very de- 
sirable residence, for a sum within my 
means; I am in communication with a 
young German girl, who thoroughly under- 
stands the methods of the German baths, 
and who will be invaluable as a nurse for 
the few patients I want under my diréct 
supervision ; and, moreover, I think I know 
a woman and her daughter who will keep 
my house.” 

“Bravo!” said Will; *“*but alas for poor 
me, I shall be away from it all!” 

**You shall come to me when you are 
through school,” said Dr. Frank. ‘I can 
make it worth your while.” 


last trip over the road. ‘The little cottage 
| seemed to him the dearest spot in all those 
| many miles. He never realized till now 
| the hold it had upon him. He was a chiv- 
| plrous fellow, and would have scorned the 
| practices of some of his associates. This 
| little girl’s honor was as dear to him as 
would have been that of a sister, had he 
had one. Never, except in the case of the 
newspaper, had he held the least commu- 
nication with her; but to-day it would be 
the last time; surely it was a proper thing 
todo! He had bought a book of rare en- 
gravings. The flexible cover would pre- 
serve it from injury. It was safely 
wrapped; it should be his parting gift. 
The door of the house was closed. He 
| never remembered to have seen it closed 
| before in the warm days. It was a disap- 
| pointment, but he pictured her delight as 
she found the treasure and turned its 
| pages, and he threw the book. He looked 
back and strained his eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the little figure, but all was 
silent and quiet as the grave. In the years 
that followed he thought of her as dead. 

The next morning, Farmer Schmidt 
picked up the roll, as he stepped up to the 
door of his newly-purchased home, and 
Will Orcutt, had he passed that way, might 
have seen four or five little heads bent over 
the pages, while a friendly goat threatened 
instant destruction from his endeavors to 
divert the attention of the intcrested 


group. 


And Jennie, too, had had her disap- 
pointment. As day after day she perused 
the pages of her school-books, and new 
beauties opened before her eyes, she 
learned to associate this knowledge with 
her kind benefactor; and it is not strange 
that sh. pictured to herself his face, and 
built a lovely air-castle in which he 
reigned as king. You must remember 
that her only girl friend was Madeline 
Schmidt, and that she never mingled 
with the young people at New Bergen. 
To one leading such a life, there was a 
peculiar charm, unalloyed by contact 
with flesh and blood reality, in the 
thought of this good doctor, spending his 
life away off in the Colorado hills, that he 
might be a comfort and help to afflicted 
| humanity. She knew nothing of the art 
of coquetry, nor was she in the least prud- 
ish. Her mother had never given any 
care to her daughter; she had simply let 
her severely alone, and, fortunately for 
the girl, hers was a nature that throve on 
such treatment. As a natural conse- 
quence, she put her whole soul into the 
letters she wrote, and evidently awakened 
a great interest in the busy doctor’s mind ; 
for the replies, though brief, were perfect- 
ly satisfactory. One day, a strolling pho- 
tographer, passing that way, asked for 
her picture. He stayed to dinner, chatted 
with Mrs. Earle, who was very hospitable, 
and promised, if the picture was a good 
one, to send back a mounted copy. This 
he did, and Jennie, thinking her friend 
might like to see her as she was, sent it to 
Dr. Orcutt. It was a smaller picture that 
came in return. Jennie hesitated before 
opening the letter that contained it. So 
many times had she imagined how that 
face would look; and now she opens the 
letter, and there looks up at her the sweet- 
est, dearest woman’s face, the face of a 
woman made to love and be loved. “I 
like your picture,” she wrote. ‘It looks 
like that of a dear good girl, such as I feel 
sure that you are. Perhaps you have 
wondered about me, and maybe this will 
tell you how Dr. Orcutt looks, or looked 
when last I found time to sit for a photo- 
graph.” 

Dr. Orcutt a woman! Away went the 
air-castle, floating far, far out of sight; 
and bitter were the thoughts that came 
into the poor child’s mind. Fortunately 
for her, she had no time to be idle. Her 
mother, feeling weaker than usual, de- 
manded all her care; and there were 
weeks when every thought was given to 
the invalid. The letters that might at an- 
other time have revealed something of dis- 
appointment, were filled with anxiety for 


| P 
| A few weeks later, Will Orcutt made his 














| back on her life of repining and invalid- 
| ism in the prairie cottage, she condemned 





the dear mother; and when she began to 
recover, and herself was able to add a few 
lines, her daughter was jubilant. 

After that, Dr. Orcutt’s plan matured, 
and she sent for Mrs. Earle and Jennie 
and Madeline, The new house was taken, 
and the family settled down to their vari- 
ous duties. 





Four years pass quickly, especially 
where one leads the busy life of a physi- 
cian; and even Mrs. Earle, standing to- 
night in the doorway of Dr. Frank Or- 
cutt’s Colorado home, and looking oft 
across the giant hills, acknowledges that 
these years have passed with her like a 
dream. A dream of happiness it had been, 
which had been daily fulfilled. Looking 


herself as she had never done before for 
her want of care and forethought for the 
daughter who had done so much for her. 
For Mrs. Earle was a well woman. The 
healing influence of the Colorado air and 
waters, the medical ability and cheering 
spirit of Dr. Orcutt, and the wholesome 
stimulus of employment, had strengthened 
the weak nerves and restored the droop- 
ing spirits, and something of her maiden 
freshness had returned to the sunken 
cheeks and delicate features. 

“Mother looks handsome to-night,” 
thought Jennie, as she caught a glimpse 
of her from the top of the staircase, and 
gliding softly down, she stole quietly to 
her mother’s side, and gently pressed her 
hand. A new thought entered the moth- 
er’s mind. Why was her child se sad? 
Had this life that had done so much for 
the mother been too great a strain upon 
the young girl? She hinted something of 
this, to which Jennie replied: 

**T have been looking over my treasures, 
and thinking of New Bergen. See this 
old cape. Do you remember when you 
used to call me your little robin red- 
breast?” 

‘*But in those days you wore long curls, 
and tied them with a scarlet snood, and 
you were merry and gay. This is not my 
little tobin redbreast.”’ 

**Mother, I have an idea. 
an hour to work it out.” 

As Jennie leaves her mother’s side, Dr. 
Orcutt comes rapidly up the walk. ‘Mrs. 
Earle, can you have the east room in read. 
iness in less than an hour’s time? I have 
just sent the carriage for my Cousin Will. 
I did not expect him for a week, but he 
has pushed matters through, that he may 
be here to-night.” 

“Certainly, doctor,” said the house- 
keeper. ‘“‘There are only a few simple 
alterations to be made.” 

Will Orcutt, four years older than 
when we left him, now Wm. Orcutt, M. D.. 
is riding rapidly over the road so familiar 
to him in the past, towards the goal of his 
fondest hopes. Cousin Frank has offered 
him the position of resident physician at 
the now popular sanitarium, and many 
have been the golden castles he has built 
on so frail a foundation. To-night he 
realizes their source. He remembers the 
vision that accompanied him from the 
moment he bade good-by to Dr. Frank 
till the closed door of the little cottage 
shut it from him, as he thought, forever. 
And yet to-night it will not down. She 
stands beside him, the little figure in a 
brown dress and scarlet cape. He sees 
the long brown curis. He must shake 
this off. Cousin Frank must have a 
hearty greeting. He owns a picture of 
the new house and grounds. He knows 
which window is his own; he knows the 
names of all the inmates of his cousin’s 
household—Mrs. Earle, the housekeeper ; 
Jennie, her daughter; Madeline, the Ger- 
man nurse; and that he may rouse him- 
self from foolish dreams, he asks to take 
the reins, and whipping up the pony, who 
thinks an important case on hand, he 
reaches the door just five minutes sooner 
than Dr. Frank, had thought it possible he 
could arrive. Passing the reins to the 
driver, and leaping up the steps, whistling 
a merry tune, he stops suddenly, stam- 
mers a few incoherent words, and puts 
himself in the worst light possible. Nor 
is he the only embarrassed person. Jen- 
nie Earle had worked out her idea, and, 
thinking to surprise her mother, had crept 
softly downstairs and presented herself 
in the side hall just as the impetuous 
young man alighted from the carriage. 
The old brown dress she wore was years 
behind the style; that school-girl arrange- 
ment of the hair was ridiculous in one of 
her age and position ; and, besides all this, 
folded away with these relics of girlhood 
had been that sad little secret that, try as 
she would to keep it out of sight, like a 
veritable imp, pops out at this moment to 
molest her. No one could be other than 
happy in Dr. Orcutt’s presence, and the 
healthful routine, the stimulating mental 
work, and the effect of her mother’s im- 
provement had developed Jennie Earle 
into a noble woman. Still, that picture of 
the knight sometimes flashed before her 
vision, and to-day especially, as for her 


Give me half 


her lost girlhood, the memory was both 
sad and tantalizing. She had learned to 
love her life, and dreaded the change that 
must come when this Cousin Will, whom 
Dr, Orcutt seemed to admire so much, 
should make one of the household. Neyer 
for one moment had she given him more 
than a passing thought. Disappointed jy 
the existence of the person she had be. 
lieved her friend to be, in the friend her. 
self she was not disappointed, and daily 
the tie between them grew stronger. Yet, 
with the picture of the knight fresh in her 
mind, she was startled out of her compos 
ure as, instead of her mother, whom she 
expected to find, she came face to face 
with this embarrassed stranger. 

Of course she blushed, and of course Dr. 
Frank was watching for Dr. Will and saw 
it all, but, dear good woman that she was, 
she took no notice of anything save that 
her big boy cousin had at last arrived, 
and throwing her arms around his neck, 
she kissed and hugged him to her heart's 
content. And what said that ingrate? 

“Cousin Frank, where did that girl 
come from?” 

‘From upstairs, I suppose, where she 
has returned. I had not told her you were 
coming, and she evidently thought we had 
this part of the house to ourselves, and 
was indulging ina little masquerade. She 
is generally a very staid young person, 
and my right-hand man. You shall haye 
an introduction, if you will come in. | 
believe you have come to stay.” 

Recognizing the absurdity of his de- 
meanor, Will Orcutt remembered that he 
was the new resident physician of the es- 
tablishment, and when, a half hour later, 
Dr. Frank introduced him to her friend, 
Miss Earle, a young lady dressed as be- 
came an employée of the sanitarium, with 
Quaker neatness and simplicity, it would 
be difficult to say which showed the most 
becoming dignity. 

Befgre the new house-doctor slept that 
night, he had related to his cousin his 
share in the little drama that had been en- 
acted by the group beneath her roof, and 
drawn from her an account of the corre- 
spondence thathadarisentherefrom. Jen- 
nie, meanwhile, all unconscious that her 
true knight waited for her command, was 
considerably disturbed by the arrival of 
this new-comer. As she had foreseen, 
there were no more quiet talks with Dr. 
Frank in the few moments in the day 
snatched here and there. Dr. Will always 
usurped her. 

Gradually, however, this feeling wore 
away, and in its place came one of supreme 
content. Accustomed as she had been her 
whole life to care and responsibility, it 
was a new experience to find her wants 
anticipated, her heavier tasks lightened, 
her tastes consulted, and all in so friendly, 
unobtrusive a way as not only to give no 
offence, but to bring pleasure without ob- 
ligation. Her mother shared with her the 
enjoyment of this new element in the 
household, oblivious as ever to her daugh- 
ter’s needs; but Dr. Frank, loving the 
girl as she had never loved any one but 
her little Cousin Will, when, a baby-boy, 
he had come to her for comfort and 
amusement, watched the lives of these 
two with almost painful interest; and as a 
result, perhaps, of her tenderness, it was 
she who first learned of the new-found joy 
that finally came to them, and it was she 
who bestowed her blessing on their future 
lives. 

——————0- os 


AN EDUCATION WITHOUT MONEY. 


MrT. CARROLL, ILL. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There are ways and ways of “getting 
on,” and, in general, when one is willing 
to use any honorable way that may open 
for accomplishing a certain purpose, that 
person will achieve what he undertakes. 
We can have, if we will give the price, 
though sometimes we must take into con- 
sideration that it may cost us dear, and it 
is the part of wisdom to ask, Will it pay’ 
When health and natural ability are in 
one’s favor, one can hardly give too much 
for an education, even if the giving involve 
the exercise of a good deal of muscle, and 
the sacrifice, to a degree, of present 
pleasure. 

The founder of Mt. Carroll Seminary, 
Mrs. F. A. W. Shiner, is a very practical 
woman. She was naturally endowed with 
a comprehensive mind, with “‘long-headed- 
ness” and executive ability,—and a body 
capable of enduring almost anything her 
indomitable energy might demand of it. 
With little means, assisted by a competent 
associate, she founded a school on Westerl 
prairies, away from railroads and the 
comforts of her Eastern home. The 
steady work of thirty-six years has re 
sulted in a flourishing school, command- 
ing patronage from a large area of country; 
outside of the State as well as in it, South, 
East and West. 

The once open prairie is now shaded by 
some of nature’s choicest trees, that stand 
as guarding sentinels in their majestic 
grandeur, or wave their graceful, swaying 





mother’s sake she had tried to bring back 





branches in welcome. WNature’s greed 
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carpet beneath, brightened by the varied 
hues of flowers about, and more still, by 
groups of bright-eyed, happy-faced girls, 
helps to make a charming picture for all 
who love the beautiful. With a com- 
modious building and ample facilities, the 
institution furnishes the means of prepar- 
ing young women for usefulness and of 
helping them to that polish that is both 
peautiful and useful. 

But it was not of these things that I 
proposed to speak, but of the opportunities 
for self-help here offered by the practical 
principal, and the willingness of some to 
use them. ‘The hands are taught to serve 
the head, and nearly all the domestic labor 
of a family of from eighty to one hundred 
or more is performed under the manage- 
ment of a skilled matron, by students 
employed by the hour. This system is 
not laid aside with the close of the school 
year, but during these vacation days, a lot 
of school girls have been cleaning and 
arranging rooms, making carpets, and 
doing the various other things that belong 
to that much dreaded season of ‘‘house- 
cleaning.” The fruit-farm is yielding 
large supplies, and forty bushels of cher- 
ries, a8 a sample of work in this line, have 
been canned and dried for future use. 
This practical principal, by the way, be- 
lieves in fruit-growing, and, in addition to 
her Northern interests, has sixty acres in 
oranges, lemons, peaches and other fruits, 
in Florida, managed by herself, she going 
each season to look after her groves, and 
shipping not only to market, but a gener- 
ous supply to her large family at the 
North. 

There seemed to be danger of this 
summer’s working force getting out of 
business, so the principal, being ready 
with expedients, is utilizing it in a way 
not common to women. She has bought 
paints unprepared, and with her own hand 
is making them ready, and is training 
some of the students for house-painting, 
an art not usually taught in seminaries. 
As a July pastime, a half-dozen with deft 
hands are now wielding the paint-brush 
with evident pleasure and skill. 

But Iam a long time making my point, 
which is simply this: there are ways and 
ways of obtaining an education, and some 
Ilinoisans, helped by New Yorkers, Iowa 
and Kansas girls, with others, have found 
one of them. CHARA. 








ONE KIND OF MAN. 


Courtesy to women, young and old, 
should be a part of every boy’s home train- 
ing. Without it, he is likely to be boorish 
and selfish ; and a rude, overbearing broth- 
er and son is in danger of developing into 
an exacting, discourteous husband. He is 
likely to belong to the class of boys who 
come into the house, and say to their sis- 
ters: ‘‘Here, Mary, you’ve got the chair I 
always like to sit in, and Katie has the pa- 
per I want. Let me have them!” 

He receives the chair and paper without 
a word of thanks, and then says: ‘*There’s 
a button off my overcoat, and I want one 
of you girls to put it on before morning. 
Mary, run and get my slippers.” 

His hat and gloves and overcoat have 
been thrown down in different parts of the 
room for his mother or sister to pick up 
and put away. His mother comes into the 
room, and he says: ‘“‘Isn’t supper ‘most 
ready? I’m half starved.” 

“Tt will be ready in a few minutes,” his 
mother replies. 

“Well, I wish you’d hurry it up.” At 
the table he is served first, and always has 
the best of everything, a course well cal- 
culated to foster his selfishness and auto- 
cratic tendencies. 

In his own house he is a sort of despot. 
He feels that his personal comfort should 
be the chief end and aim of his wife’s life. 
A delayed dinner is an unforgivable of- 
fence, and a missing button brings on an 
acute attack of that disagreeable mental 
order known as ‘‘the sulks.”—Zx. 


—__—__+ ¢4—__—_. 


IMMODEST DRESSING. 


+ 
+ 


I see young girls go out into society so 
much like our first parents in Eden, ‘‘naked 
and not ashamed,” that my heart sinks and 
my eyes are abashed at the sight; for we 
are not in Eden now, nor sinless and ig- 
norant in innocence. I cannot: think a 
young girl is instinctively modest who 
Wears a very decolleté dress, no matter 
who she is. 

I have heard it said that girls dress so 
to attract gentlemen. Poor things! they 
do not know what the excuse implies. It 
is an apology even worse than the offence ; 
but the truth is that such exposures do 
not attract but instead repel respectable 
young men. I have never known a man 
who wanted his wife or his daughters to 
Wear such dresses. 

Not long ago a silly young person of 


my acquaintance, invited to a small even-. 
ing party, wore a square-necked dress cut 


indecently low, though it was only a wool 
dress with long sleeves. She made a sen- 
sation, but not of the kind she intended. 
If she could have heard the young men 
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whom she met that evening express them- 
selyes about her costume to their mothers, 
as I happen to know they did, I think—at 
least I hope—that girl would blush to her 
finger-tips at the recollection.—Rose Ter- 
ry Cooke. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE REASON. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOBLE. 











Grandma Gruff said a curious thing— 
“Boys may whistle, but girls must sing.” 
That’s the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 


“Boys may whistle.”’ Of course they may, 
If they pucker their lips the proper way. 
But for the life of me I can’t see 

Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


“Boys may whistle but girls must sing ;” 
Now I call that a curious thing. 

If boys can whistle, why can't girls, too? 
It’s the easiest thing in the world to do. 


First you do that, then you do this— 
Just like you were fixing up for a kiss. 
It’s a very poor girl, that’s all I say, 
Who can’t make out to do that way. 


“Boys may whistle, but girls may not;” 

A whistle’s a song with the noise knocked out, 
Strayed off somewhere down in the throat, 
Everything lost but the changeful note. 


So if boys can whistle and do it well, 
Why cannot girls, will somebody tell ? 
Why can’t they do what a boy can do? 
That is the thing I should like to know. 


I went to father and asked him why 

Girls couldn’t whistle as well as I. 

And he said, ‘‘The reason that girls must sing 
Is because a girl’s a sing-ular thing.” 


And grandma laughed till I knew she’d ache 

When I said J thought it all a mistake. 

“Never mind, little man,”’ I heard her say, 

“They will make you whistle enough some day.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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A BOY AND A BANANA PEEL. 


There is always a chance for the boy | 


who keeps his eyes and ears open and can 
draw an inference from what they report. 
A quick-witted boy appeared on the scene 
in an emergency, and shamed a group of 
dullards. 

A long yellow ice-cart, heavily laden, 
slid, the other day, into a gutter in Cham- 
bers Street, near West Broadway, New 
York. The rear wheel stuck firmly 
against the curb. The driver lashed his 
horses and swung them round, but to 
no purpose. Ingenious philanthropists 
offered all kinds of suggestions, patted 
the trembling, sweating horses, and some 
put their shoulders to the side of the truck, 
but without avail. The off rear wheel 
would not turn. A _ barefooted little 
colored boy had watched the proceedings 
with a childlike look of sympathy for 
the overstrained animals. He suddenly 
ran down Chambers Street, and returned 
panting, carrying in his arms a lot of 
banana peels. 

‘Say, boss,” he called to the driver, 


“I'll make yer wheel turn with these ’ere, | 


if yer’ll let me put °em down.” 

“All right, sonny!” said the driver. 

The little lad sprang under the wheels, 
and carefully laid down the skins. 

He pressed some close to the curb, 
where the wheel was jammed. Then he 
sprang back and shouted, ‘‘Now, boss, 
pull away!” 

The crowd laughed; the driver pulled 
taut his lines and gave his horses a lash. 
The animals sprang forward, the wheel 
glided along the layer of banana peels, 
and the heavy wagon rolled out of the 
gutter. ‘The onlookers cheered as it rolled 
away. 

“Oh,” said the little boy, ‘I’ve seen 
pop move barrels and big boxes with oil, 
and pop tole me a little oil makes tings go 
round. I seen hebby men fall on banana 
peel, and I guessed dey’d move dat wheel. 

‘“My name, boss, am Abraham Lincoln 
George Brown.”—New York Sun. 
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HQUIPOISH WAIST. 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
wane WAIST tJ, a substitute for covaste. and may be LX pais 


ith » owing ne 
pockets, may be removed at 
THE re mts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
Set soe to ats ere recat Vas apes Pea 
ree mt, 80 a corset and a fect bust su 
yy within » waist. Tn the Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 











ts, attention to the physical P and requirements of 
' the gro little ones has been given in = g the parts,and from the 
large v: of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 
Ki Style 600, ies’ Whole Back, without Bones...........++++++-$1.75 
H\\\ * 601, “ “ ** “Bone Front only.......... scusce G40 
HN “ “ — Laced Back, Boned Front and Back tie 2.25 
HUAN)\\ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 1.50 
Bint « @i, * ad * Boned.. 1.75 
“ . n’a— ou nes.. 75 
621, Children’s—without Bo: 

* 631, Infants’ bad Lr TTiTT 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weehall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious ent. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refand the money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 
wm One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTED. 








LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOWD 
COLLARS, 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
prose Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material, This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite, The linen interliniog makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 


BOSONS 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 





| shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 


A full assortment o Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


Gents’ Collars... - 20 cents. 6 for $1.15. %2.25 per dozen, 
—_—= 6 fe 4.25 *“ bad 









e os 6 for 85. 150 “ pad 
wae 6 for 1.70. 300 “ ” 
srctesessececseese OO =“ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 
the we hy ef 8. 
emit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly: 
KNITTED CA PET LINING, The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
y ust r 


scarcely any ses to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED ABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
appreciated. 

KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy soft- 
ness. The filling is in one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 
KNITT D FILLED CHURCH AND FIL ING FOR CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
he n heir shape. 


est in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 

KNITTED F LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ave been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, These, and all of our goods have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
This | c h Oat a bg | —_ ee and 4-7" 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 

is Ice Uream has no superior. style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to af 
thers in the market. The garments are made from 

white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 


Try it at 
auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 


OAK GROVE FARM CAVE, | fesse tn‘ ess tints como 


? Ladies desiring ncatness of finish and fine hand- 
413 Washington St. 


ean 


80 Ruggles Jt 
Suton 





Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapatilla 





Poses 
VorHolar 


The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue 
is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for it. Its real merit has won 


Merit Wins S ontmetie ane sale 


greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Serofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by C. L, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





GRAND EXCURSION 


our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 
To Plymouth, 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
By Steamer STAMFORD: 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
Steamer leaves Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, daily at 


SG a2ovovo@g. 
9.30 A. M.; Sundays at 10 A. M.; returning leaves 


5 Hamilton Place. 
Plymouth at 3 P.M. A FULL BRASS BAND 


KCEN I cs For the Relief and Cure of 

Liver Complaints, Bilious- 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER a Any lady — _— —— 

accompanies each excursion during the season. as they are not much larger than 
; FARES: Round Tri T5c. sugar pellets, 

Single Trip’ 50c. PI LLS 25 Cents a Box. 
Dinner and refreshments served on board. For The best and most re- 


’ 
further particulars apply to WESLEY A. GOVE, BROWN & CO.’S liable BRAIN AND 
Treasurer, Central Square, East Boston, or to Capt. WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 


DAVIDSON, on board the steamer. East Boston, 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


Chelsea Ferry and Atlantic Avenue horse cars pass 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. LADIES’ LUNCH 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 


—— cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor. 


= or eee 5 -—_ a ag pe 10 = per 
Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR., os.; Superior ing Cake, 50 conte 1.5. very 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, Associate Editors. 











rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and {other parties careful M served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
awe copies sent on application. Or the paper 








Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
sent one month for ten cents. T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
uld be by money or post-office | 


remittances sho 
order, and addressed always to | at the Newspaper fren 
| HS P. fi. Our authorised 
’ . >. 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock. Ark. our authorized agents, 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 


Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens Oct. Ist, 1889, and con- 
tinues five months. omen students admitted 
For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical oratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tigen address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously appl ied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
pace nem | for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
posters on Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 

rom 9 to 4, Re except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator. 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For One Course of Lectures......+.++++ sseses @ 86, 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance......... reece + 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-.+++ ° 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once. ee 5.00 
Graduation Fee......scsssecees covsceces sees 80.00 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Le mnad mm graded course. Lectures, Guiaees 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourRNAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 





son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Basbford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WomaAn’s JourNnaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


‘What have the suffragists done in Cali- 
fornia? What are they doing? Why are 
they working, and what do they expect to 
gain by it?’ are questions that come to us 
from every direction, and froma great va- 
riety of people. 

They have done something, if it were no 
more than to disturb the mental stagna- 
tion which, we are sorry to say, seems to 
exist on the subject among the people of 
California. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Los 
Angeles, the only one in this State, was 
organized five years ago by Elizabeth A. 
Kingsbury. She was a co-laborer with 
Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Susan B. Anthony, and has devoted many 
years of a long and useful life to the bene- 
fit of woman. The little band, numbering 
less than twenty at the beginning, worked 
quietly and patiently “against fearful 
odds” for a long time. There was little to 
do but to talk to friends and anti-suffra- 
gists. The people of California, in théir 
easy-going life, had not been interested in 
the question—the women especially. They 
had to be educated in the matter. At first 


the only thing to be done was to circulate | 


suffrage literature, hold meetings to dis- 
cuss the subject, study politics, the science 
of government, and read and write articles 
from which the weak and hesitating could 
get encouragement and inspiration. But 
finally the time came when the Associa- 
tion thought it could dare to take hold of 
the Legislature with petitions for muni- 
cipal suffrage for women. 

Every member took upon herself the task 
of canvassing. Mrs. Kingsbury, the presi- 
dent, also sent to the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Unions a number of petitions 
to circulate. This call for assistance was 
met by a hearty response and earnest co- 
operation from many of the Unions 


throughout the State, though the W. C. | 


T. U. as a body has not, strange to say, 
wholly taken up suffrage work, many of 
its members being anti-suffragists. These 
Unions placed the suffrage petition along- 
side of their own (the three which they sent 


to the Legislature), and secured names | 


which added materially to our list. 

Margaret V. Longley, of Pasadena, a 
pioreer suffragist, formerly of Cincinnati, 
O., secured in her home a list of over five 
hundred names, and could double it to-day, 
such has been the growth of the move- 
ment in that place. Each member having 
charge of petitions worked nobly. It was 
no small sacrifice of personal comfort and 
complacency to beg for what by nature 
was already her own. It was unpopular, 
and she shrank from the unjust remarks 
and ignorant criticisms she sometimes en- 
countered. ‘T'o the credit of our good citi- 
zens let it be said, however, the petition- 
ers, as a rule, were politely treated. In 
many instances converts were made on 
the spot, as the evangelist for human lib- 
erty came across an old sinner (against 
mother, wife, daughter and sister) who 
was ‘‘almost persuaded,” and was as yield- 
ing clay before the convincing arguments 
which, if rightly understood, cannot be re- 
sisted or disputed. 

The greatest difficulty we found was the 
indifference and utter ignorance among 
men and women alike. “I have never 
thought of it,’ was a common reply to the 
question, ‘‘Are you in favor of suffrage for 
women?” Yet it was pleasant to notice 
how soon we could set many of them to 
thinking. We know this house-to-house 
canvassing, though it is hard work, and 
unpleasant to a sensitive woman (as all of 
us are), has done much to awaken an in- 
terest in and add numbers to our side of 
the question. 

When the State Legislature convened 
this winter, we had something over four 
thousand names. Though the list was 
small, ‘‘all the precincts not yet heard 
from,” we decided to send what we had, 
together with the form of bill, to Senator 
J. E. McComas, whom we had previously 
engaged to take care of the business for 
us. This gentleman worked bravely and 
faithfully, and he will not be forgotten 
when we get the ballot. The bill was lost 
by only two votes. This was far better 
than we expected. ‘There is no reason for 
discouragement. The educating work in 
California has been going on for too short 
a period to produce great and decisive re- 
sults. 

This answers the first question; this is 
what we have done. What are we doing? 

We are sharpening our tools for future 
work; studying political economy, Amer- 


ican forms of government, ballot reforms, | 


Australian election laws, California laws 
concerning woman, and quite recently 
have been so rash as to engulf ourselves in 


the deep, intricate study of the Los Angeles | 


City Council proceedings, watching with 


absorbing interest the various moves—and. | 
removes—of the Police Commission puzzle. | 


In this connection we have had the hardi- 


hood to think that our worthy councilmen | 


might get some suggestions from council- 
women in two or three little Kansas towns, 
so ably working to keep the population 


employed that there are no idle men stand- 
ing around “‘waiting fora job.” This an- 
swers the second question. In a future 
article we will state what further work is 
contemplated. 

Third, Why are we working, and what 
do we expect to gain by it? Our reason 
for it is: We don’t like the unjust laws, 
and we expect to gain the influence of just 
men and women, and eventually, by our 
votes, help good men to change them. It 
is impossible, in limited space, to give a 
résumé of the laws of California concern- 
ing women, but every woman should read 
them for herself. Law educates and con- 
trols. It isa lever in social and political 
affairs. We are influenced directly or in- 
directly by the statutes to be found in the 
California codes. Ignorance of the law 
will never excuse us from the penalty if it 
be disobeyed. 

It is sad to see women soignorant of the 
laws that most concern their interest. The 
moment a woman promises, in the fulness 
of a loving heart, to “love, honor, and 
obey” a man, she loses her individuality. 
To be sure, ‘*They twain become one,” but 
he is the one. If he is noble and true, she 
will not be imposed upon—not because of 
the law; but if he is unprincipled, a drunk- 
ard, a spendthrift, he can dispose of the 
community property without her consent, 
| though she may have earned it all; and 
the law gives her no redress. 

The law of our State calls the destruc- 
tion of home, domestic peace, beating a 
wife, maltreating innocent children, a 
‘‘misdemeanor ;” while stealing a pig, or 
merchandise exceeding fifty dollars, is 
grand larceny. 

In Section 220, Penal Code of California, 
we find food for thought on a subject that 
concerns every mother desiring to protect 
the purity of her daughters. Nearly every 
| Legislature in the Union has been asked 
(through petitions gotten up by women) 
to raise the age of consent, and where 
women vote, it has been raised to eighteen ; 
but most Legislatures either ignored these 
petitions, or made indifferent, unsatisfac- 
tory efforts. Our last Legislature made a 
slight change in favor of our girls; but it 
was with the greatest difficulty and hard 
fighting by a few zealous, honorable men, 
who are toiling with usand forus. A girl 
under eighteen cannot control her own 
property ; but a girl of fourteen, who can- 
not legally give away her doll, is adjudged 
by this State capable of bartering away 
her chastity. And, until the sitting of the 
last Legislature, the age was ten years. 
Think of it! And she could not prove her 
innocence by her own testimony. 

As long as women have not the power of 
the ballot, their especial wants will not be 
looked after in the Legislatures with the 
| interest given to the voting constituents. 
** Vox populi” is all very well, but it is, to- 
day, only ‘the tenor and bass with the so- 
prano and alto leftout.”” When Voz populi 
means a grand anthem swelling into har- 
mony, each of the four parts distinct and 
clear, and of equal quality of tone, human- 
ity may look forward to a better state of 
existence in the home, the church, and the 
State. 

Oh, how can woman neglect the best in- 
terests of home and-family so far as to take 
no interest in politics—the process by 
which the laws that control her are made! 
How can she occupy her leisure hours with 
the small, unimportant ‘‘duties” of society, 
indifferent and unconcerned, when every 
good thought and effort is needed to bring 
about a better social and political system 
for the coming generation? Every wom- 
an should inform herself on those points of 
Yaw which make or unmake social comfort 
and purity and domestic felicity. The 
true mission of law should be to correct 
vice and injustice; yet we see by a studious 
inspection of our laws that large and un- 
limited power is givena vile and negligent 
husband. He can sell the very bed upon 
which his baby sleeps, for drink, and his 
wife, who may have earned the money 
with which the bed was bought, cannot 
prevent it; the bed being community prop- 
erty. The law protects that man, but what 
of the woman and child? 

Let that wife, who is not a citizen, by 
reason of political inequality, for whom 
there is no law protecting her from this 
injustice, in a frenzied, half-starved condi- 
tion steal a loaf of bread to stay the life of 
her little ones, and she will have to suffer 
the penalty of the law. She cannot sell the 
community property to buy bread or pay 
her fine, though she may have earned the 
whole of it. But that husband may vote 
into office the men who make laws for us, 
and may be given an extra drink by the 
| candidates, on the effects of which he may 
| go home and beat his wife. In case of ar- 
rest, if he can raise the money to pay his 
fine, he is at liberty to repeat the offence 

as long as the community property holds 

out. Are we women, ‘‘Women, the guar- 

dians of true happiness,” and raise not 

hand and voice against such dishonors? 
Oh, yes! ‘The law is just and impartial.” 

Abducting your sweet young daughter for 
| the brothel, and re-branding your donkey, 

















may receive the same ‘‘impartial’”’ punish- 
ment, for five years is the highest for one 
and the lowest for the other. Yes, justice 
is “‘impartial,” and truly blind. There are 
laws to punish the sins that flourish among 
us, but it is said, ‘They cannot be en- 
forced.” Men can enforce what they want 
enforced; but when the law concerns the 
demoralization of humanity, voters are not 
ashamed to say, ‘‘It cannot be done.” 

Had our children come to us in the form 
of horses and dogs, it would be easier to pro- 
tect their purity and sobriety; but as they 
are immortal beings, created in the image 
of the Creator, nothing can be done—while 
woman is held in her present political posi- 
tion—to change the results of inadequate 
laws. The wicked apathy of people in 
general, and of women especially, is large- 
ly responsible for the unlimited power 
given to a few—not always the best—of 
our men. in making the laws by which we 
must be governed. 

In the codes we find the implied idea 
that woman may justly depend on the 
‘chivalry of her protectors.” Sheis classed 
with Indians, criminals, idiots, and luna- 
tics; treated like a helpless child, incapa- 
ble of self-reliance or personal interest in 
the laws and political affairs of her native 
land. Some of our statutes are good, and 
we thank our law-makers for these; but 
something more must be done before we 
cease to importune and petition them. 

We admit that this neglect of woman’s 


| lawful rights is largely the result of 


thoughtlessness ; but it should cease to dis- 
grace the codes, and give way to equality 
in law and politics regardless of sex. For 
man and woman must rise and fall to- 
gether. God created us as companions; 
and not until woman has reached her high- 
est point in the ethics of law and freedom 
will man realize his true grandeur of char- 
acter. We need each other, in full equal- 
ity, to evolve the ideal of human freedom ; 
and it is the belief of our greatest thinkers, 
past and present, male and female, that 
when this perfect equality shall exist, there 
will come such a state of harmony in the 
human family as has been but dimly out- 
lined by our most enthusiastic dreamers 
and most prophetic thinkers. 
ALICE Moore McComas, 
Sec’y Los Angeles W. S. A. 
+++ 


A WIFE'S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN KANSAS. 


OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENEKAL, } 
Topeka, KAN. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Please pardon the pride which a Kansas 
woman justly feels in her State and its laws 
in regard to women, and permit me to cor- 
rect a statement which appeared in your 
issue of the 13th inst., I think. The state- 
ment was made that in no State had justice 
to women reached the point of permitting 
a woman to recover judgment on a note 
given her by her husband. 

In Kansas, since the year 1868, a woman 
may sue and be sued in the same manner 
as if she were unmarried. And ever since 
that time, if a woman had any money of 
her own to lend, and her husband bor- 
rowed it and gave her a note for the 
amount, such a note has been held to be as 
good as a note from him to any other per- 
son, or to the wife from any other person. 
This has been the repeated ruling of our 
Supreme Court, and the accepted law. 

In fact, there could beno other construc- 
tion put upon the laws as we have them in 





this State, in regard to the property rights 


of married women. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. M. KELLOGG. 
ee 


IMPORTANT TO NEW YORKERS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Friends throughout New York State, 
outside the cities and incorporated villages, 
will please take notice that a law passed 
this year has changed the time for the 
school elections to Tuesday, August 6th, 
at 7.30 P. M. 

It helps the cause greatly to have every 
woman vote who has the required qualifi- 
cations. Every woman over twenty-one, 
who was born in this country, or has 
married an American citizen, or has taken 
naturalization papers, is entitled by law to 
vote, if her name is on the town tax roll 
for real estate or $50 (or more) of other 
property, or if any child that lives with 
her has attended district school eight 
weeks or more within the past year, or if 
she pays rent for a house or a room 
in the district where she lives. Her being 
a wife, and her husband’s voting, do not 
impair her right to vote; it is the same as 
if she were single. Any woman who has 
the above requirements of age, residence in 
the district, and citizenship, but not the 
rest, can fulfil the other requirements, and 
thus qualify herself to vote, by making a 
verbal agreement to hire a room, or a 
vacant piece of ground (provided taxes 
are paid on the house or lot), for a nomi- 
nal sum—say one dollar a year. Itis not 
necessary to have the agreement in writ- 
ing, nor to pay the rent before voting, nor 
to pay any tax. 

Women who have the above require- 


ments should understand that neither the 
election officers, nor any other pe 

have a right to question them at 
election as to their qualifications. Any one 
who doubts whether a woman is qualified 
has a right to challenge her vote, and 
there is no discourtesy in doing so— 
though there may be in the manner of do- 
ingit. Ifshe knows that she has the quali- 
fications above stated (and without them 
she should not try to vote), she should 
stand on her rights and her dignity, refuse 
to answer any questions, and insist on 
taking the oath (provided by law) and on 
voting. 

It will help the cause much if friends in 
each district will drop a post-card in the 
mail, as soon as possible after the elec- 
tion is over, giving the number of women 
who have voted, and the names of women 
(if any) who have been elected to office 
or received votes therefor. If this infor- 
mation is furnished to the undersigned at 
once—by the jirst practicable mail—it 
can be widely published, and will do much 
good. Cards should be addressed to 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 

146 Broadway, New York. 


+ 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women for 
the week ending July 23, as follows: 

Nellie Bain, New York, N. Y., Armpit- 
Shield. 

Helen Farewell, Detroit, Mich., Wash- 
Boiler. 

Ida M. Ferris, Osage City, Kan., Ab- 
dominal Supporter. 

Annie L. Gorham, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Writing-Desk. 

Kate Parke, Chicago, I1l., Eraser-Holder. 








Look Here, Friends, Are you Sick? 


Do you suffer from ae = mg Indigestion, 
Sour Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, 
| Lost Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired 
Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, 
Night-sweats, or any form of Consumption? If 
so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 








ELECTRIC BELT FREE, 


To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. 8. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrkic Acency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 








CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
| your readers who have consumption, if they will 
| send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A.Siocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y 





In thousands of homes Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
constantly kept as a family medicine. Try it. 
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- POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or tg powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co.; 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





MONHECAN ISLE, 


MAINE, 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situa’ 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, 35.50 to $8 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 


BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Opened July ist. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage of three rooms to let. 
1000 cottage lots for sale. S.C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


COTTAGES FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine 
fronting on the Samoset River, with a grand view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath pass through this 








SPECIAL NOTIOEs. 
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Private Board in New York’ 


Parties visiting New York, ing or sight- 
seeing, will find excellent vate board at 
61 East 11th St., within easy distance of all the 


best retail stores and places of interest. Terms 
dress, MRS. E. NORTON. 


reasonable. Ad 
MT, CARROLL SEMINARY cers superior ut 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 











MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th. 
English branches thoroughly taught. Special ad 


vantages in the study of Lan , Literature, 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col, 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
rogers to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type. 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








GWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full college course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientitic and Literary. Also a 
Manual Training and a Preparatory Schoo! (2 classes), 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensfve 
buildings and apparatus. For catalogue and full par- 
ticulars, address EDW. H. MAGILL, LL.D., Prest. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 
Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 
Six courses of study. Location healthy; scenery 
beautiful. Thorough instruction; heme Ute. Terms 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 20th 
year ete September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad- 
dress the Principal, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


lar 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre- 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Business, and 
gives special attention to Character-building. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
W. Newton, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consulta tion free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate aii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 


Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but giving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her 500, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, als0 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEwIck CoLBr. 

Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 

weeks for 10 cents. 





























THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives rts of woman suffrage 
conventions and of | on relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, et¢-, 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 














river, making several trips daily. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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